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DIPPING LAMBS ON S. M. HARRIS’S MORETON FARM, NEW YORK STATE 


") The simple dipping outfit shown in the illustration can be easily made upon any farm. The tank is con- 
{) structed of best 2-inch pine. It is 5% ft long, 30 in wide on top and 20 in on bottom outside measure, and 24 in 
deep inside measure. The capacity is about 70 gals, but only 50 are used when dipping lambs. The tank is sunk 
(') into the ground about a foot. The dripping platform is made of 1% inch matched flooring. It is inclined so that the 
drip runs back into the tank. The lambs be.ng dipped when the photograph was taken in June are 8 to 10 weeks 
old Cotswolds. 
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THE TRAWELING POSTOFFICE. 


It Means a Revolution in the Rural Pos- 
tal Service. 





Widespread and unusual is the interest 
in the traveling postoffice, illustrated and 
described in our issues of the last two 
weeks. The postal wagon does four things: 
First, it acts as a postoffice at your door, 
daily or oftener; second, it does star route 
work; third, it gives rural free delivery; 
fourth, it collects the mail. 

This new service is incomparably better 
than the present system of rural post- 
offices, which latter is no better now than 
50 vears ago. More wonderful still, the new 
traveling postoffice with its ideally conven- 
ient service is cheaper than the old meth- 
od. This postal wagon No 1 costs Uncle 
Sam $1375 per year to operate, including 


postal clerk, driver, horses and care of 
wagon. Now in its 30-mile route this postal 
wagon passes eight fourth-class offices. 


Zach postmaster is paid $100 a year or gets 
that amount of stamps free, while his total 
sales average $200. It takes four star route 
carriers to get the mail to these offices at 
a cost of $200 each. Now the traveling 
postoffice gives a better service, so these 
eight local offices can be closed up, thus 
saving the $800 paid the star route contrac- 
tors and the $800 salaries for postmasters. 
Here is a total saving of $1600, or $225 more 
than the expense of running the wagon be- 
sides giving the people better service. 

Mail is gathered from the U § collection 
boxes placed every half mile. The stamps 
on these letters are canceled on the wagon 
instead of going to the fourth-class post- 
master until he gets a total of at least $100 
for the year. The service is proving very 
convenient also for drop letters. For in- 
stance, a letter posted at Dennings for 
Taylorsville, three miles distant, formerly 
went to New Windsor by the star route, on 
the Western Maryland to Baltimore, to 
Woodbine, over the B & O and by the old 
star route to Taylorsville. All this re- 
quired one day at least, and usually the 
letter was not received until the second 
day, whereas now it goes by wagon direct 
in less than an.hour. The wagon does not 
return over the same route, but the post- 
office department plans to run another pos- 
tal wagon in the opposite direction over the 
same route, the wagons exchanging mails 
when they pass each other. This will give 
people on the route a chance to receive and 
send mail twice a day, including drop’ let- 
ters. No one is aNowed on or in the postal 
wagon except the driver and postal clerk. 
The wagon starts from Westminster post- 
office at 7am on receipt of the early. morn- 
ing mail and gets back at 3p m, one hour 
being taken on the road to feed. As mail 
trains going east and west: leave Westmin- 
ster at 5.40 and 6.06 p m, there is a margin 
of 2% hours for delay for bad roads, etc. 
Edwin Shriver, originator of this idea and 
the present postal clerk, writes in answer 
to our inquiries: 

We do not go on roads off of the route, At 
all crossroads there is to be found either a 
store, blacksmith shop or some house near 
by where mail can be left in rural delivery 
box for families living on these crossroads. 
There is also placed at this point a U §S 
collection box, so they can mail letters at 
the same time they come ai-er their mail, 
and these stores or shops all keep stamps 
for sale. Stamps, postal cards, stamped 
wrappers, stamped envelopes and special 
delivery stamps are sold on the wagon. I 
have already registered quite a number of 
letters from the wagon,and receiveda num- 
ber of applications for money orders. I 
do not issue the money order, but receive 
the application’ and receipt for the money, 
= bring back the order the next day: 

if the sender has the letter written and 
will trust it _with me, If take the_ letter 
along to Westminstér, and leave it with the 
postmaster, who issués. the order, puts it 
in the letter, seals the letter and sends it 
off in the first out-going mail. In every case 
so far the letter in which the order is 
to be-sent-has been intrusted to me, None 


THE 


of the postoffices on the route are money 
order offices, so you see what a convenience 
this one thing is to the people. 

There are over 300 familizs on or within 
1% miles of the route. [ am already serving 
200 families and have not been running two 
weeks, It will not be very long before I 
will be serving nearly -all, representing 
about 1500 people. The people along the 
route give great praise to the service. Daily 
they come out to see the wagon. A country 
school teacher brought the whole school out 
to the wagon, where I explained the system 
to the young minds and interested them all 
very much. 

Howard T. Smith says, “The service is 
the finest and surest I ever knew or thought 
of and is jyst what the people wanted. w 
In front of his house, which is on the 
route, isa US collection box on one side of 
a post and on the other side of the post is 
his rural delivery box in which I deliver 
his mail and the mail of three families 
living back of him about 1% miles from 
the route. Mr Smith-keeps stamps and pos- 
tal cards in his house, and when his neigh- 
bors come after their mail he sells a stamp 
or cards and even furnishes them pen and 
ink and place to sit down to write if they 
wish. 

John Klee of Klee flour mills receives 
mail for eight families off of the route in 
his mill office. He has pigeon holes where 
he assorts mail left with him, and gives 


these free to anyone who wishes their 
mail left at his place. There is a U 8 col- 
lection box at his mill; he also keeps 


stamps, etc, and has a table for people to 
write on. He says: “I get my mail two 
hours earlier and hope the government will 
continue the service, as I don’t know now 
how I could do without it, as the service is 
a big accommodation and of great import- 
ance to my business” (he is 1% miles from 
postoffice). His wife says she “now feels 
like renewing her old correspondents, as it 
is so.much satisfaction to receive mail at 
your door and post a letter at the same 
place.” 

W. T. Cranford keeps a store at a cross- 
road 1% miles from Taylorsville postoffice. 
He also receives mail for 15 families, and 
gives them pigeonholes free, keeps stamps, 
etc. He says, “I get my mail three hours 
earlier and the service cannot be beat.” 
similarly. A 


Others express themselves 
great many people who never took 
a daily paper are now subscribers for 


some paper, as their family can’ get the 
paper early and read it, while the man can 
sit down at night and.read his paper with- 
out going some distance to a postoffice for 
it; he spends his evening with his family 
instead of at the country store. 

On the wagon I have a map or chart on 
which is located every home and name of 
occupants; this runs on rollers and is work- 
ed by a crank—a device of my own. The 
map is one foot wide, showing the whole 
length of the route, and is on a scale of six 
inches to a mile. About one foot of the 
map is exposed at a time, and as_ the 
wagon passes along the route the map ig 
rolled toward you. This map is the key 
to the system of delivering mail on the 
route; without it.one would be puzzled to 
know where the people live. The first day, 
with the aid of this map, I did not miss a 
house, although I had a letter to deliver 
to every single one. This was a 
test of what the wagon could do, and was 
the hardest day’s work in the whole year, 
and with all this the wagon reached West- 
minster on that day at 3.30 p m. 





Sod as Manure—A farmer in Kent Co, 
Del, finds that by plowing under the grass 
mats which cover the mowings during the 
dormant season, such fields will produce 
large corn crops upon the inverted sods 
alone, although the yield would not be 
visibly increased by the addition of stable 
manure or fertilizers. This impression has 
been shared by Director Neale of the Dela- 
ware experiment station, who last year 
(Bulletin 43) raised 14 tons of southern pea- 
vine per acre upon an old timothy sod 
without the aid of manure or fertilizer of 
any kind. Many farmers in other sections 
have noticed the same thing. It is a com- 
mon practice on light Jands, where the 
grass has nearly run out, to mow _very 
early and then plow the sod under, harrow 
thoroughly and sow to some quick- growing 


forage crop, liké millet; éither with or with- 7 


out the addition of manure or fertilizer. 
The secret of the value of plowing under 


green crops is similarly »explained. --The 











NEW POSTAL SERVICE 


forage and sod not only liberate a con- 
siderable amount of the plant food when 
plowed under and decayed, but have a phy- 
sical effect on the soil in letting in m« 

air, holding water, etc, that seems to bene- 
fit the crop. If, in addition, a crop is turn. 


ed under that is especially rich in nitro- 
gen gathered from the air, so much the 
better. Here comes in the remarkable 


value of crimson clover. It can be sown 
on any land in June or July and will make 
a fine growth before frost, that can be 
plowed under either in the fall or in the 
following spring. Irrespective of whether it 


winterkills or not, it adds materially to 
the plant food in the soil. Many thrifty 
farmers now never allow a piece of land 


but sow crimson clover 


Self-oiling, 
Best Governed, 
Acknowledged 


to be the most 
powerful and $ 


to lie bare or fallow, 
as a cover crop. 
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AND DRAININ 


BY TANLEY [uLEs. 


A handbook for farmers on the principles and practice 





of draining, giving the results of extended experience in 
laying the drains. The directions for the lay ing out and 
the construction of tile drains will enable the farmer to 


avoid the errors of tmperfect construction and the dis- 
appointment that-must.necessarily follow. The manual 
for practical farmers will also be found convenient for 
reference in regard to many questions that may arise in 
crop growing, aside from the special subjects of drainage 
of which it treats. Cloth,]2mo. Postpaid, 1 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 


IDER, 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS CO., 
11% Water Street, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


IRRIGATION iva?” 


By LUTE WILCOX. A handbook forjthe practical appli- 
cation of water in the Production of crops, adapted to 
farmers in all sections of the country. Contents: distory 
of irrigation, advantages of irrigation, relation of soils to 
irrigation, treatinent of alkali, water supply, canal con- 
struction, reservoirs and ponds, pipes for irrigation pur- 
poses, flumes and their struc ture, duty and measurement 
of water, methods of applying water, irrigation of field 

crops, irrigation of the garden, irrigation for the orchard, 
the vineyard and small fruits, all about alfalfa, windmills 
and pumps, devices appliances and contrivances, sub- 
irrigation and sabsolling, common law of frrigation. Pro- 
fusely iluStrated. Cloth, 12mo. Postpai $2.00 

Cat fo ue Free of this and many other publications. 
OR. JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 


= FERTILITY cino 


© By L_P. RoBgERTS. Director of the ee e of Agricul- 
tune, Cornell University. A summary ‘ketch of the 
relationship of farmi practice to the ‘niaintaining and 
increasing of the productivity ofthe soily This is the 
only book which treats the a osophy of farm practice in 
a modern way. he book is the result-of-.a long life of 
teaching, experimenting and farming, and is the most 
important single pook of farm methods which the farmer 
cau secure, Iiiustrated. i2mo., cloth. Price, postpars 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1..New York. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 63 


American Horses for Europe. 





The splendid growth in our export trade 
in horses, recently dwelt upon in these col- 
umns, has increased until it now represents 
a business of $6,000,000 annually. As recent- 
ly as ’93 total exports were less than 1,000,- 
000, gaining steadily until they were 4,700,000 
in ’97 and 6,177,000 in ’98. In numbers, the 
increase has been from 2967 head in,’93 to 
39,532 in "97 and 51,150 in ’98. The U K\takes 
about 45 per cent of all horses exported 
from this country, Canada 21, Germany 11, 
West Indies 6, France 1 per cent, others 
scattering. 

According to a special report *on the 
market for American horses in for- 
eign countries, recently published by the 
dep’t of agri, the larger part of our export 
trade consists of draft and road horses, the 
former weighing over 1600 lbs, and being 
either pure blood or half bred Clydesdale, 
Percheron, Shire or Belgian; and the lat- 
ter mostly standard-bred trotting stock 
weighing 1000 to 1200 lbs and being assigned 
according to their fitness to coaches, cabs, 
trams, light wagons, etc. As to the charac- 
ter of horses desired by leading importing 
countries, the following will afford much 
light: Ninety per cent of all horses shipped 
to Great Britain are draft horses, 7 per cent 
high class coachers; to Germany 95 per cent 
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draft horses weighing 1500 lbs or upward; 
France about 85 per cent of the horses are 
what are known as “cabbers,”’ the remain- 
der about equally divided between draft 
horses and trotters; to Belgium, 75 per cent 
draft horses, 23 per cent street car horses 
weighing 1200 lbs. 





Other Side of the Tamworth Question. 


T. L. ENDSLEY, ILLINOIS. 





In spite of W. W. Stevens’s statement in 
American Agriculturist of April 15 that we 
should not buy Tamworths for bacon hogs 
I am in favor of the practice. This breed 
is now recognized in England, Ontario, 
Prince Edward Island and the U S as one 
of the best in the world for bacon. 
I will give a little of my experience last 
year with Tamworths and a Poland-China 
and Chester White cross. I had a nice lot 
of pure bred Tamworth pigs. A neighbor 
had some nice pigs, a cross between Po- 
land-China sows and a Chester male. The 
pigs all had about the samé treatment. In 
the fall we each took out our culls for our 
own use and fattened them on corn. When 
slaughtering time came the neighbor helped 
me and I helped him. He became so in- 
terested that he asked to help cut my meat 
for salting, and said, “If anyone had told 
me there was so much difference in the 
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breeds of hogs I would not have believed 
it.” People may talk and boom feeds all 
they wish, but when we discard corn, grass 
and Tamworth pigs six to eight months 
old for good solid bacon we certainly make 
a mistake, I like a variety of feed for 
health if for nothing else. 

As to modifying the present breeds of 
swine for a bacon type I have this to say: 
The prevailing system of breeding by which 
such a high standard of excellence has been 
attained is either right or wrong, and if 
right why do breeders want to turn on their 
heels and rush off to Canada, as some are 
doing, to look after a long, lean Berkshire 
or Poland-China that some raisers up there 
have been breeding to compete with the 
Tamworths and Yorkshires? While breed- 
ers are transforming their so-called high 
standard breeds, developed at so much 
thought and expense, they must not for- 
get that their new bacon hog when secured 
will be a different looking animal when 
shown beside the present one. 


——— EE 

Good Sheep Pasture—Clovers are excel- 
lent for sheep pastures and a mixture of 
the white, medium red, alsike clovers with 
some timothy can scarcely be improved 
upon. Provide pure fresh water in the pas- 
ture and have some soiling crop, as rape, 
peas or oats on hand so that any shortage 
of pasture may be bridged over. 





STRIKING EFFECT PRODUCED BY ANNUALS--See Page 584 


THESE PLANTS ARE MOSTLY SUNFLOWERS, CASTOR BEANS AND MORNING GLORIES, WITH A FEW DWARF FLOWERING PLANTS IN THE FOREGROUND 
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Prevention of Potato Scab. 


Where this trouble has not been known 
and smooth tubers free from scab are used 
for seed, there is not much liability of dam- 
age, but if the ground has at any time 
grown scabby potatoes it is best to change 
the potato field to some other part of the 
farm. If there is any likelihood of the 
seed being scabby, the best plan is to treat 
it with corrosive sublimate solution. This 
is made by dissolving 2% oz corrosive sub- 
limate in about 2 gals hot water. After an 
interval of 10 or 12 hours, dilute this to 15 
gals. Place the mixture in a wooden or 
earthen vessel and do not in any case al- 
low it to come in contact with metal ves- 
sels. 

Place the potatoes in some coarse bag or 
sack and immerse in this solution for about 
1144 hours. Take out of the solution, dry 
and plant in the usual manner, If the po- 
tatoes are at all dirty, all the soil must be 
removed by washing. Scabby potatoes 
should not in any event be used for seed 
and even those apparently free from it 
should be treated to prevent any possibility 
of the development of the disease. In some 
cases it may be necessary to plant on 
ground which has at one time or another 
grown scabby potatoes. In this case it has 
been recommended to sprinkle the furrows 
thoroughly with corrosive sublimate solu- 
tion as well as to soak the tubers. It must 
be remembered that this corrosive subli- 
mate is a deadly poison and should not be 
handled by anyone having sore hands or 
scratches of any kind. Keep it out of the 
way of children and animals. The new po- 
tato crop of course will be entirely free 
from the poison. 








Secure a Thin Stand of Corn. 


T. Cc. H. BAYNHOFFER, NEBRASKA. 





The most frequent error made by western 
farmers in planting corn is that they plant 
it too thick. The seed corn should be test- 
ed and 90 per cent of it ought to grow. 
With such seed not more than two or three 
kernels should be dropped into each hill, 
and it must also be understood that if 60 
per cent of the corn planted in this manner 
makes a growth that a perfect stand has 
been secured,,. provided that the distribu- 
tion is fairly even. Remember that 30 bu 
is an average crop in Neb and also that a 
field averaging 1% plants per hill will yield 
65 bu per acre if the weather conditions 
and the cultivation have been perfect. It is 
true that in the ideal year a three and 
four stand will return 75 bu, but such a 
year occurs only once in 10 or 12. Upon the 
other hand, a three and four-stalk per hill 
vield will be almost worthless in drouthy 
seasons, and will return a smaller yield 
five out of six than the one and two piece. 
And besides this the corn will not be of sa 
good a quality and the ears smaller and 
harder to husk. By all means use small 
plates in your planter which will not drop 
more than two or three to the hill. In list- 
ing corn we are accustomed to drop it 18 to 
22 inches apart, and I think that that is 
the reason why listed corn so often returns 
a larger yield than does the planted. This 
would equal only a trifle over two to the 
hill in planting. Plant your corn thinner 
and you will get to like your planter again. 

If you plant corn, harrow or disk and 
harrow immediately after plowing and be- 
fore planting. In this way you not only 
retain the moisture, but also will secure a 
more perfectly even stand, especially in 
somewhat dry seasons. If you list corn, 
harrow at once after it is in the ground. 
By doing this you will not need to subsoil 
so deep and so will get the young plant 
nearer mellow soil and warmth, thus giv- 
ing it a quicker start. 

All corn should be harrowed or cultivated 
before the young plant comes up. It should 


be harrowed a second time just after com- 
ing through, and as soon as possible should 
I would advise deep culti- 
After this, deep cul- 


be cultivated. 
vation the first time. 








"ARM AND FIELD 


tivation is necessary only when the soil 
shows indications of becoming hard or 
packed, and then it is absolutely necessary. 
Keep your field clean and have it in such 
condition that only shallow cultivation will 
be needed after July 1. There are some 
good reasons which lead me to believe that 
corn will be a profitable crop this year in 
those sections where a good crop can be 
secured, 





A Sanitary Hog House. 
E. C. BENNETT. 


In some of the counties of Illinois half of 
the hogs often die on account of disease. 
In Iowa severe losses are reported. In- 
diana, Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri re- 
port loss, but to a smaller extent. Ken- 
tucky is comparatively free. Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas are usually 
light sufferers. It is seen from this that 








A HOG HOUSE THAT IS HEALTHFUL. 


disease is most prevalent where there are 
the most hogs. The massing of animals 
together and crowding them with so car- 
bonaceous a food as corn is an invitation 
to disease to come and reap a heavy har- 
vest. The surroundings become unsani- 
tary, disease germs multiply fast, the sys- 
tem is enfeebled by damp, unwholesome 
surroundings, and it is not surprising that 
bad results follow. 

One of the best germicides known is sun- 


light. Disease loves darkness and damp- 
ness. Dry, sunshiny quarters are abso- 
luteiy necessary to continued health. All 


animals must have the sunshine to bask in 
or they will not. thrive, and _ especially 
young animals require sunshine. These 
facts are too well known to call for proof. 
They are stated as a reminder and to point 
out a way to arrange a hog house so as to 
provide the needed sunshine inside. It is 
a simple thing to get the sunlight to stream 
in at the south side, but although it 
reaches the floor near the south side it will 
not reach far back. The problem is to get 
the sun’s rays to _the north side of the 
building. This can be done and the north 
side of the hog house made warm and 
sunny, even warmer than the south side. 

To do this, build the house extending 
east and west and of any size desired, de- 
pending upon the size of the herd it is to 
accommodate. Then put the “peak” of the 
roof south of the center of the building. 
Give both sides of the roof the same pitch. 
To do this the roof of the north side will 
run higher than the roof of the south side 
in the place where the roofs meet. The cut 
illustrates the plan. Suppose the roof of 
the north side to be 24 to 30 in higher at 
the ridge than the roof of the south side. 
Then there will be a chance to put in glass 
below the one roof and above the other, 
and the sun will stream through to the 
north side and kill disease germs by the 
millions and tone up the system of pigs 
and shotes and make them thrifty and 
healthy. 

The alley runs through the center of the 
building and the central windows are 
therefore just over the south side of the 
alley, and the sun will shine over the alley 
and into the pens north of it. The whole 


building is made sunny and pleasant by 
this center light, but if wished ghas8 can 
also be put along the south side of the 
building to give direct light to the pens on 
the south side of the alley. A building like 
this will be particularly prized in early 
For 


spring as a place to raise early pigs. 








summer pigs there is no better place than 
out in a good pasture. 


Producing Redtop. Seed. 


G. M. DAVIES, WAYNE CO, ILL. 





Redtop seed of fine quality is grown on 
our prairie soil in large quantities and usu- 
ally with a fair profit, depending in a great 
measure upon the character of the soil, 
Very little is grown on the white oak soils, 
Seed is usually sown in February on corn 
or oat stubble or ground prepared in the 
fall. Fall seeding after cowpeas or buck- 
wheat will usuallye produce fine seed the 
next year. Spring seeding is always mowed 
about the Ist of August, but produces little 


seed. The grass, when ripe, is cut, cured 
and stacked as for hay. Threshing is done 
with a small .grain separator, removing 


part of the concave teeth and shutting off 
the blower. A No 22 screen is used as a 
rule. The best machine for threshing red- 
top seed has not appeared. For the best 
results we depend on the experience and 
good judgment of the machine manager. 
The seed is sacked in 5 bu burlaps and sold 
in the chaff. 

Dealtrs base their prices on the amount 
of clean or export seed in a bushel of 14 lbs. 
There are no regular market quotations, 
the price running with the supply and de- 
mand. For sowing I prefer the clean seed, 
3% Ibs to the acre. The hay  threshed 
makes good feed, but is too short to handle 
easily. One of our growers runs a baler 
behind the thresher, one engine pulling 
both machines. This saves all the hay. 
Redtop is our best pasture grass, growing 
well on thin, dry soils, standing close graz- 
ing, and any amount of tramping. Is self- 
seeding, much easier to get a stand of than 
timothy. If properly cured it makes good 
hay. It is a surface feeder, leaves few 
roots in the soil and has a poor reputation 
as soil improver. This county produces 
about all the redtop seed harvested in the 
US. The soil and surroundings seem espe- 
cially adapted to the crop and farmers 
have become skilled in its culture and are 
looked to for the annual supply. 





Facts About Stable Manure, or rather 
freshly-stated conclusions, form an import- 
ant part of Bulletin 58, Mass experiment 
station, C. Wellington. Of the three com- 
mon conditions of barnyard manure, half- 
rotted manure is the most valuable, and 
well-rotted manure the least, because of 
their relative amount of nitrates. Manure 
should be kept packed away from the air 
as tightly as possible, and if rotted should 
be plowed under just before planting, other- 
wise several months before that time. The 
more litter used in the manure, the greater 
liability to loss of nitrogen. The use of 
bedding material free from decomposable 
organic matter is a means of protection 
against loss of nitrogen. As a matter of 
fact many intelligent farmers long since 
reached the conclusion that manure is never 
worth any more than immediately after it 
is voided, and that the sooner it can be 
got onto the land the better. Of course the 
sooner this is done the less the liability 
to loss of nitrogen irrespective of the kind 
of bedding used. 


Fresh Manure may with advantage be 
used for crops which have a long season 
of growth, while rotted mantre, with its 
more available plant food, will give bet- 
ter results for such as gather their food 
and reach maturity during a shorter period. 
Excess of fresh manure tends to rankness 
of growth and the undue development of 
foliage, and is frequently the cause of 
lodging in grain and too much top or 
leaves in root crops. 


Seeding After Peas and Oats is not dif- 
ficult and a good catch of grass can be ob- 
tained. Do not fail to sow peas and oats 
on this account. At the proper time we will 
print the experience of a number of farm- 
ers who have been successful in sowing 
grass after peas and oats in July or August. 











A Satisfactory Cement Floor—The fol- 
lowing are the specifications for the cement 
floor in the basement of Townshend hall, 
including the live stock lecture room, which 
has been in use somewhat more than a year 
with satisfactory results. The bed of the 
floor is three inches thick, of concrete, and 
the finishing coat is one inch thick, com- 
posed of three parts Dyckerhoff & Sons’ 
imported Portland cement, to five parts of 
clean, sharp sand, smoothly finished on 
the surface equal to the best sidewalk 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


work. The concrete is composed of one 
part best quality Henry’s German Port- 
land cement, two parts clean, sharp, coarse 
sand, free from foreign substances, and 
three parts finely crushed limestone, no 
stone larger than 14% in through. Mix the 
sand and cement thoroughly while dry, 
then mix the whole mass together, properly 
temper and dump into the trenches and 
tamp with a paver’s tamp until the water 
flushes to the surface. Of course our live 
stock room does not have the constant use 
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that a stabie floor would have, still I take 
it that these specifications would make a 
floor which would stand a large amount of 
wear.—[Prof T F. Hunt, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 





Pigs Should Be Weaned when about 
eight weeks old. Give them plenty of good 
feed and slops and let them run on good 
clover pasture, if possible. With this kind 
of treatment their growth will not becheck- 
ed, 

















“God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen” 














A Story by STEPHEN CRANE 


fn which the Managing Editor of the New York 
Echpse starts off his war correspondent, “ Little 
Nell,” with the cablegram: 


“Take Tug. Go Find Cervera’s Fleet” 


Little Nell sets out on the Johnson, “a harbor 
tug with no architectural intention of parading 
the high seas,” wondering how, if he finds the 
cruisers, he is going. “to lose them again.” 
His remarkable experiences on the Johnson and 
at Santiago, where “he takes his mackintosh and 


invades Cuba,” are told in this week’s number of 





Dated May 6 
THE NAVY AS A CAREER 


By Robley D. Evans, Captain U. S. Navy—otherwise known 
as “ Fighting Bob” Evans. A full-page article for young men. 


American Kings and Their Kingdoms 


FREDERICK WEYERHAEUSER 


“The Pine King” By H. B. CURRY 


The wealthiest and the greatest of the world’s Lumbermen. 
His story is an incentive to young men. See this week’s Posr. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


EV: ENIN G P os T 
Founded A*D: 17-28 by Benj-Franklin 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 
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Care and fanagement of Breeding Sheep. 
HOWARD H. KING, OHIO—I1ST PRIZE ARTICLE, 





As I write from actual experience I will 
confine myself to the locality of northern 
Ohio and the breed of improved Delaine 
Merinos. I chose these sheep for their long, 
fine white wool, which brings the highest 
market price, their heavy fleece, fair car- 
cass for mutton and their easy keeping 
qualities. My flock at present consists of 
25 breeding ewes, 14 yearling ewes and 21 
stock rams, mostly yearlings. My ewes 
shear from 9 to 12 lbs per head and weigh 
from 100 to 125 lbs. My rams shear from 
15 to 20 lbs each and weigh at maturity 
150 lbs. The length of wool is from 3 to 6 
in in one year’s growth. My lambs often 
weigh 50 lbs when four weeks old. 

Beginning with the year, Jan 1 finds my 
flock housed in basement barns, breeding 
ewes, vearling ewes and rams in separate 
pens and receiving good clover hay twice 
a day, with one gill per head twice a day 
of shelled corn, oats and wheat bran mixed 
in equal parts by bulk. Give them all the 
water they will drink. This ration I think 
sufficient at any time for this breed of 
sheep. I recommend small inclosures ad- 
joining the pen where they can be let out 
in pleasant weather for exercise, yet I have 
“had no bad effects from confining my breed- 
ing ewes all winter in their pens. If this is 
done they must not be crowded. A room 25 
by 30 ft for 25 sheep will be large enough 
for exercise, and that they must have. 

I put my ram with my flock about Oct 1, 
which brings my lambs in March. I have 
more time then to care for them and they 
get nicely started by the time grass comes. 
About a’ week or two before lambing I add 
to the rations given above for my breeding 
ewes one-half bushel small potatoes, or its 
equivalent in other roots, for each 25 head, 
and feed at noon. This is important, as it 
increases the flow of milk and acts as a 
mild laxative, which keeps the bowels of 
ewe and lamb in a healthy condition. The 
ewes must have close attention during 
lambing time. When a lamb is dropped I 
help it to find its dinner, first removing the 
gum from the end of the teat so the milk 
will start freely. One or two lessons gen- 
erally suffice, but if they do not, keep it up 
until the lamb finds its food without aid. 
I have small pens or hurdles in my pen 
where I can separate an ewe from the flock, 
or if one fails to own her lamb I place her 
in this pen and by holding her once or twice 
while the lamb sucks she will generally 
own it. 

When the lambs are from two to four 
weeks old or about the first week in April 
I dock and mark them. My marking con- 
sists of fastening in the ear an aluminum 
tag with a number stamped upon it. The 
number I record in a book kept for that 
purpose opposite the number of the dam, 
thereby forming a complete record and 
pedigree of each animal. Next I tag my 
sheep, trim their feet and give them a gen- 
eral overhauling. As the first warm days 
in April come I turn my ewes with their 
lambs out on a small plot of rye which I 
sow for that purpose in August and which 
makes an excellent late fall and early 
spring feed. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, not to let them out more than a few 
minutes at a time at first until they be- 
come accustomed to the change ‘to green 
feed. I handle my lambs freely, making 
them very tame, yet my rams never get 
cross, but will come to me at any time and 
tease to be petted. 

The first warm spell in May I wash my 
sheep. f admit that washing sheep as it is 
usually done is a farce, but as long as the 
markets of the world make a difference of 
3 to 7c per Ib in favor of washed wool I will 
continue to wash. I drive my sheep two 
miles to a river and can wash them at a 
cost of 2c per head or one-fifth of one cent 
per lb of wool. And if I can have a week 
or two of very warm, dry weather before 
shearing I doubt very much if the washing 
has deducted 5 per cent from the weight 
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YOUNG POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


OWNED BY A. E. AND C. I. BURLEIGH, GRUNDY CO, ILLINOIS 


The two young bulls shown in the accompanying illustration 
sold at six months for $500. 
Cruickshank blood and gets his Polled qualities from the dam side. 
His color is deep red with top and bottom 
His girth is good measure, his ribs well sprung, and he has plenty of bone. 


breeding. The one on the left was 
Polled Durham in every respect, 


perfect, 


are of Scotch 
He is one-haif 
He is a typical 
lines 


His weight at 14 months in fair flesh was 1000 Ibs. The other is a straight Cruick- 


shank and is a young animal of considerable promise. 
and his disposition is perfect. At 17 months he weighed 1400 lbs. 


He is a handsome solid red 
This breed pos- 


sesses the qualities of the Shorthorns minus the horns: 


of the fleece, yet it meets the requirements 
of washed wool. After washing I place 
them in open fields until dry. I shear about 
June 10, at which time I weigh each sheep 
and its fleece, making a memorandum of it 
in my herd book corresponding to the 
proper number. I do the wool up in neat 
cubes, white side out, using eight strings. 
About Aug 1, or when lambs are six months 
old, I wean them, putting my ewe lambs 
and rams in separate fields. Meadows that 
have started up fresh after mowing make 
excellent pasture for the newly weaned 
lambs. Now I sort my flock over carefully, 
culling out all light shearers, poor breed- 
ers, or those with any other imperfection, 
fatten and sell them to the butcher. I 
leave my flock out in the fall until snow 
falls. When I take them up for winter I 
feed but once a day, gradually increasing 
to full rations. 


Pasteurizing Milk for Market. 


F. W. MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





The accompanying sketch illustrates very 
well the intermittent type of pasteurizers, 
The essential features of this class are an 
outer tank or rectangular wooden box, ca- 
pable of holding water. Suspended in this 
tank is a tin vat 4 to 6 in smaller in size 


all around the sides and bottom. At one 
end close down to the bottom is an outlet 
for milk, and at each end near the top, is 
a hole directly in the center and opposite 
each other. Through these holes passes 
loosely a %-in brass or galvanized iron rod 
and to this rod are attached the stirrers 
which may be constructed of metal or 
wood. If of the latter material half-inch 
rods with their ends fitted into a triangu- 
lar top and bottom piece will answer all 
purposes. The stirrers should not touch 
either the sides or bottom of the vat, but 
should approach very near to them. A tin 
cover fits snugly over the vat and cleated 
bcards cover the water spaces surrounding 
it, those at the sides being detachable. The 
whole piece of apparatus ought to be 
mounted sufficiently high from the floor to 
permit of ease in manipulation and bot- 
tling. 

‘The vat and agitators being in proper 
order the milk or cream is poured in. Water 
is then run in at the sides until as high or 
a little higher than the milk in the vat. 
Live steam is then turned into the water, 
and, after a few moments, the milk is 
gently agitated by means of the rod and 
stirrers. The water may be stirred also, to 
facilitate the operation. 

The maximum temperature for heating 








Save the Skim Milk. 


Farmers are beginning to 
realize that practically all of 
the fertilizing value of milk is 
in the skim milk, and none 
of it in the cream. To 
keep the skim milk at home 
use a Safety Hand Separa- 
tor. Thisskim milk is worth 
22 cents a 160 pounds for feed. 
Better save it. This plan 
saves all the fertility on the 
farm. You can’t afford to 
sell your fertility. Cata- 
logue No. 34, free. 

















P. M. SHARPLES, 


Omaha, Neb. 


BRANCHES: 
Toledo, O. 


Dubuque, Ia. St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


West Chester, Pa. 








00 Equally good for cattle, calves and 
pigs. Beats cloverand alfalfa by scientific test. 


Grows 20 to 40 Tons Green Feed to Acre 
—no green food approaches it for fattening. Salzer’s 
arf Essex, best , 100 Ibs. $7.00; 10]bs. 81; 15 to 99 Ibs. 
8 cents per Ib.; for less than 100 Ibs. add 25 cts. cartage it 
sent by freight. Send 5 cents for pamphlet on Rape. 


Seed Dep. Amer’n Sheep Breeder, 124 Michigan St. Chicago. 


AMERICAN 


DAIRYING 


By H. B. GURLER. A practical treatise on dairy farm- 
ing and the management of creameries. The book is in 
two parts. I on private dairying, II on creamery mate 
—- In part I, the herd, feed, management, milking, 

pening, salting, working and marketing are considered. 
In part Il, the creamery management, patrons and more 
modern dairy machines and appliances are discussed. 
Illustrated. oth. 12mo. Postpaid, $1.0 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York. 


IS THE BEST FORAGE PLANT. 
It furnishessucculent food from 
May to December. Noequal for 
roep summer and autumn SHEEP 

















the water should be 10 or 12 degrees above 
that required for the milk, which point be- 
ing reached, the steam is nearly or quite 
shut off and the water spaces closely cov- 
ered to retain the heat, and now the tem- 
perature of the milk is noted for the first 
time. Keep the water temperature well 
up to the point indicated. Take the milk 
temperature frequently and as soon as the 
latter reaches the desired point, say 150 de- 
grees F, cover it immediately, note the time 














PASTEURIZER,. 


EASILY MADE 


and draw off the hot water; as soon as the 
water is out close the outlet and cease 
stirring, allow the milk to pasteurize for 
the required time, perhaps 15 or 20 minutes, 
after which cooling begins. 

The cooling or chilling process is quite as 
important as the heating. Indeed heating 
alone, when not followed by rapid chilling 
t> a low temperature, does not enhance the 
keeping quality. Milk at a temperature 
o* 150 degrees is cooled very rapidly, at first 
by simply surrounding the vat with cold 
water at ordinary temperatures and agitat- 
ing. Allow the water to run in continu- 
ously from a hose and out at _ the 
overflow, which is to be adjusted somewhat 
above the surface of the milk. This plan 
will work perfectly and rapidly and will 
chill a good quantity of milk down to about 
70 degrees, after which it is too slow for 
practical use, except in winter. As milk 
at 70 degrees is cool enough to put into 
bottles without serious shrinkage in volume 
or danger of the breaking of the glass, or 
foaming seriously I have selected. this 
temperature as the most desirable one for 
bottling, Bottle, stopper with paper caps, 
seal with hot paraffine, and plunge at once 
into iced water at a temperature below 45 
degrees and rest assured that if reasonable 
care has been taken to procure clean milk, 
sterilized pails and bottles, your milk is in 
the very best condition possible and needs no 
care for the next ten or twelve hours, fur- 
ther than to keep a supply of ice in the 
tank of water surrounding it. 





Curing Room for Cheese—The above 
ground curing room with a sub-earth duct 
to provide cool air is desirable. Provide 
proper insulation of the room by means of 
double walls, floor and ceiling with an air 
cell between them. The outer one should 
be properly covered with three-ply to 
make the structure air-tight. When prop- 
erly insulated a room with a sub-earth air 
duct can be kept continually at from 60 to 
65 degrees. The general plan of the sub- 
earth duct is this: There ought to be a 
Stack to admit air. It ought to be about 
50 to 70 ft high with a hood so arranged as 
to turn an opening toward the wind and 
cause a draft down the chimney. The stack 
ought to lead into a passage about 12 ft 
under ground, where the ground is coolest, 
for a distance of about 100 ft and then up 
into the curing room. The curing room 
must of course have a ventilation. The 
Sub-earth duct may be divided into several 
Cool passages by means of drain pipe. This 
Same principle has been applied by run- 
ning the air into a well and then into the 
The average cost-of such an 


curing room. 





DAIRY AND 


air apparatus is about $70. Practically it 
has been demonstrated that a curing room 
even in summer may be kept in the neigh- 
borhood of 64 degrees.—[{Prof F. H. King, 
Wis. 





Legumes and Grasses Compared—Leg- 
umes furnish three to four times as much 
protein and more carbohydrates and fats 
than timothy hay. They contain three 
times as much nitrogen and twice as much 
potash, This nitrogen is derived from the 
air, and removing it does not deplete_the 
soil. The best plan is, thus, to feed legu- 
minous- plants and return to the soil the 
manure, which will still contain four-fifths 
of all the fertilizing elements. As nitrogen 
of the air is the cheapest source of nitro- 
gen for plants, so it is the cheapest source 
of protein for animals. Soiling is a good 
plan for dairymen. Save the manure. 
[Tenn Exper Sta. 





Good Butter can only be made from good 
milk, and good milk can only be had from 
healthy cows kept in well-ventilated, clean 
stables and given wholesome food. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Calculus—G. A. D. (N J) lost a cow and 
when she was opened a large, hard ball was 
found in the intestine blocking up the pass- 
age. A calculus is often found in the in- 
testine of all animals; it is not certain how 
they form, but when once found there is no 
remedy that will remove them. The trouble 
with the chickens which become sleepy and 
dull is their digestive organs are out of 
condition which affects the brain. When 
the stomach is relieved the head symptoms 
pass off. Change the food. 





Wart—E. G. M.’s (Va) horse has a raw 


sore or wart on the front of its fetlock 
joint. You will have to prevent the horse 
from knocking off the scabs that form. It 
is likely proud flesh instead of a wart. 
Clean the part with a soft rag, then apply 
a little bichloride of mercury to it with a 
piece of smooth stick every third or fourth 
day. Use no more at a time than would 
lie on a dime. If this treatment is well 
done the lump will soon disappear. When 
it is lower than the surrounding skin mix 
1 oz oxide of zinc with 2 oz vaseline. Apply 
a little once a day to heal it. 





Bunch on Jaw—N. D. S.’s (N Y) cow has 
a. bunch on its jaw. Mix 1 dram biniodide 
of mercury with 1 oz lard and rub a little of 
this on the bunch once every week and 
continue it for several months if needed. 
Also give 1 dram iodide of potassium twice 
a day in a bran mash for three weeks. 
AQUATIC 
Cream Separator. 

i 
chinery to runt and gets all the 
cream in two hours’ time. 
best creamery ie an 
money. Just as good as a ay 
Separator and costs less than the in- 
terest on such an investment. [ft runs 


itself—no expert necessary, can’t 
out of order and lasts indefinitely. seid 
under itive 












Beats the 
costs less 










or money re- 
Made sizes up to 40 cows. 
Price % to $11. Get our free catalogue 


before bu: acreamery or Separator, 
AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
120 Factory Sqr., Watertown, N. ¥. 
















VETERINARY 
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GREAM SEPARATORS 


Would you know 
all about them? 


The best, the 
cheapest and the 
reasons why? 


Send for new 
1isgs9 catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANALSTS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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The New 


RE!D Hand 
Separator 


=| is the closest skimmer on record 
in proportion to the capacity 
and price. Is light running and 


easy to operate. Gives a much 
superior quality of cream, 
\ which produces a finer grade 


of butter. All are sent out 
p under a thorough guaran- 
tee and sell entirely upon 













J Active Agents Wanted. 
A. H. REID, 3000 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERFECT MILK 


— Sa ° : Lag fag — 
P , long keeping qualities, 
etc. This is brought Shout by 
perfect cooling and aeration. 


The Champion 


Milk Cooler and Aerator 

does this and hence makes 

five. acts buties sot on de 

HAVE an, more cheese for the 

OUR cheeseman and will increase the 

trade of the retail milk dealer, Our 

I free book “Milk” explains all. 
Champion Milk Cooler Co. 

Milk Dealers’ Supplies. 43 Railroad St., Cortland, N. Y. 


MILK PRODUCT 


By Henry H. Wine, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. A treatise —_ 
the nature and qualities of Dairy Milk, and the Manufac- 
ture of Butter and Cheese, i12mo., cloth. Price, 
postpaid, J 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New York. 
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writir g to advertisers be sure to mention 
When WHERE TOU SAW THE AD. 











WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAYS 
ABOUT 
THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Feb. 27th, 1899. 
It gives me pleasure to say that the dairy machinery 
bought of your company two years ago, incating a No. ; 
spreres U. S: Separator and a Pony Power, is working wel 
an 


iving entire satisfaction. . : 
he Improved U. S. Separator is doing all and even more 


than was claimed by your agent. 


The separation is perfect, it 


runs easily, without noise or friction, and it is easy to manage 


and care for. 


W. PIE 


Of all the separators placed upon the market, 


there is none that excels the Improved U. S. in my opinion. 
G. 


RCE, President Vt. Dairymen’s Ass’n. 


Write for our latest Illustrated Catalogues. 
- VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 





‘ 
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Annuals in the Flower Garden. 
BR, A. WAUGH, VERMONT EXPERIMENT STATION. 








The old-fashioned flower gardens were 
largely made up of annuals. -Among flow- 
ers, by far the larger part of the old-time 
favorites were annuals; and it is probable 
that nine out of ten persons to-day, if ask- 
ed to mention their favorite flowers (flor- 
ists’ stock excepted), would name annuals. 
Sweet peas, pansies, asters, cosmos, nas- 
turtiums,—these have a hold on _ people 
which they will never lose. 

And so, while it is possible to find many 
pleasant gardens,—in snug back yards, or 
window boxes or tomato cans,—without 
trees and shrubs and perennials, the annu- 
als are omnipresent. Their great variety, 
their adaptability to all needs and circum- 
stances, the innumerable, characteristically 
beautiful ways they have of expressing 
themselves, make them always indispensa- 
ble. How the cheapest and simplest mate- 
rials may be combined to produce an excel- 
lent and striking effect is seen in our 
frontispiece. 

Almost all of the annuals may be grown 
successfully by sowing the seeds where the 
plants are to stand. This is done when the 
weather is warm enough in spring, and as 
soon as the soil is in good workable condi- 
tion. The seed bed should always be thor- 
oughly prepared, with good drainage and 
an abundance of well decomposed fertilizer 
worked in. But it is much the best plan, 
especially in northern latitudes, wherever it 
can be done, to start the plants in hotbeds, 
cold frames, greenhouses or boxes of earth 
in the house, from which they are trans- 
planted to the open ground. Considerable 
time is gained in this way,—often one or 
two months. Nearly all the annual species 
may be handled in this way. There are a 
_few exceptions. But many sorts make much 
better plants by transplanting; and it is 
often advisable to transplant the seedlings 
wnece before they reach their final stations 
in the grounds. . 

The commonest error, in growing annuals, 
is to plant them in flower beds. This mis- 
take is frequently made with other plants, 
but never so persistently and disastrously 
as with phloxes, zinnias, marigolds and 
their like. If a strictly geometrical scheme 
is intended, or if the garden is one of the 
old Italian style, with a high waM about it, 
then flower beds will fit the place. But in 
the free and natural dooryard gardening, 
the whole picture is sadly disfigured when 
it is cut full of holes to receive strarge, 
detached bunches of unwilling flowers in 
varied assortment. There they uncomfort- 
ably stand about through the summer, each 
bunch of flowers jealous of its neighbors, 
all appearing to be afraid of overstepping 
the circumscribing bricks, stones or oyster 
shells which hem them in, all chafing at the 
restraint, and all wishing they were safely 
away in the woods, where they might 
clamber down the banks or revel in the 
grass the way flowers were meant to do. 

The annual plants ought to be put, not 
into beds, but into the borders with the 
perennials and the shrubs. Or if shrubs 
and perennials are not grown, then the an- 
nuals have the border to themselves. Ar- 
ranged in this way, they are capable of 
some of the most brilliant and satisfying 
effects which plants can ever give. In the 
irregularity and informality of the border 
it makes no difference if one plant or a 
whole lot of plants fail to grow. The irreg- 
ularity is not destroyed! Or if some celan- 
dines or dandelions crowd into a half oc- 
cupied nook somewhere, there is no harm 


done, for flowers are what we want. It 
would be different if we wanted flower 
beds. 


The first and easiest and greatest im- 
provement to be made in hundreds of front 
yards would be to obliterate the flower beds 
entirely,—sod them over, and leave an open 
greensward where they have stood in the 
middle of the lawn, and move the flowers 
into the side borders. 





PRUITS AND FLOWERS 


Growing Peas on a Large Scale. 





The pea canning industry usually centers 
around towns where factories are located 
and where the soil is suitable for growing 
this crop extensively. Peas have been es- 
pecially profitable in southern Delaware 
where the crop can be grown and harvest- 
ed in time for planting the ground to corn, 
potatoes, tomatoes and many other small 
crops. Prof G. Harold Powell of the Del 
exp sta, in Bulletin 41, gives some directions 
for growing the crop. 

The pea adapts itself to a variety of soils, 
but seems to do best on a rich, well-drain- 
ed, open soil, which contains moisture and 
is kept mellow by the abundance of vege- 
table matter. The land requires careful 
preparation, plow deeply and thoroughly 
pulverize the seed bed. Fall plowing is 
considered best, but many good growers 
contend that winter and spring plowing is 
just as successful. There is no best method 
but each must determine for himself which 
is most satisfactory. In southern Dela- 
ware the peas are sown in late Feb or early 
Mar, so that if the land is plowed in the 
fall it is usually in better condition for 
working early than if it is delayed until 
spring. If fertilizing is necessary it must 
be remembered that the pea belongs to 
that family of plants which takes its ni- 





A PEA-CANNING FACTORY IN 





continued ‘until the crop is fully grown. The 
land should be gone over in intervals of 
8 to 10 days, depending somewhat upon 
the weather. 

The modern method of harvesting con- 
sists in mowing off the vines when the 
largest number of peas are developed ang 
passing them through a huller or viner at 
the factory. This separates the peas from 
the pods and vines. The harvesting period 
is determined by the appearance of the 
pods, which at the proper time are swollen 
and just begin to change from a dark toa 
lighter green. If cut too soon the peas are 
undeveloped and light in weight, but if 
too mature they become yellow and hard 
and are of poor quality. The proper time 
to cut requires good judgment. 

Cabbage for City Markets—I have been 
raising cabbage for the Lafayette market 
for the last 25 years, cultivating 10 to 20 
acres per year. Most of the work of trans- 
planting is done by hand. For a while I 
used a transplanting machine, but found 
it expensive and unnecessary. During the 
last two years I marked out my land 33 in 
each way and pianted 5 to 6 séeds in each 
hill, covering very lightly. I allowed the 
plants to grow until they were of the proper 
size for setting when I thinned them to 
single plants. These were cultivated as 
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DELAWARE 


AT HIGHT OF SEASON 


trogen from the air. Nitrogenous fertiliz- 
ers, therefore, are scarcely necessary. The 
following for an acre is good: Fish waste, 
400 Ibs; acid phosphate, 500 lbs; muriate of 
potash, 100 lbs. Other proportions can be 
used and in some cases it may be ad- 
visable to add 50 lbs of nitrate of soda to 
hasten growth. 

Peas should be planted after the ground 
is pretty well warmed up. In southern lo- 
calities this would be in March while fur- 
ther north the date of seeding would be 
nearer the first of May. The crop can be 
sown broadcast or in drills. The drill sys- 
tem is probably preferred by most peo- 
ple, but experiments are lacking to prove 
that thissystemis very much superior to the 
other. The varieties used most largely for 
canning are Alaska, Blue Beauty, French 
Canner, Advance, Market Garden, York- 
shire Hero and White Marrowfat. 

The amount of seed per acre is a mat- 
ter of opinion. In sowing broadcast, the 
quantity varies from 3 to 8 bu, and in drill- 
ing from 2 to 6. Of course the amount of seed 
will depend largely upon the character of 
the land. The mistake is generally made of 
using too much rather than too little. The 
most successful growers claim that from 3 
to 4 bu broadcast and 2 to 2% in drills will 
give best results. The cultivation for drill 
peas should be frequent and shallow and 





were plants set out in the ordinary way 
and I have not failed to have a good crop. 
This method requires much less labor and 
expense than the ordinary method of trans- 
planting.—[F. M. Hunt, Indiana. 

Some Desirable Small Fruits—The fol- 
lowing newer varieties of strawberries are 
recommended for trial by the Ohio exper 
sta: Beauty, Bery’s No 2, Brownie, Clyde 
and Enormous, Meritorious raspberries are: 
Buckeye, Cumberland, Eureka, Haymaker 
and Kansas. Promising blackberries are: 
Early King, Eldorado and Lovett. Promis<- 
ing currants: Pomona and Wilder, Promis- 





ing gooseberries: Columbus, Chautauqua 
and Crown Bob. 
Blackberry Tests—Ancient Briton and 


Agawam have been fairly satisfactory on 
the N Y exp sta ground, but are not as good 
as some of the less hardy sorts. Minne- 
waski, New Rochelle and Dorchester are 


_among the best varieties tested in 1898, but 


they have not always been hardy. 





Germination of Potato Seed is liable to 
be prevented or seriously retarded by the 
excess of water in the soil. 





Colorado has some 2,000,000 acres of land 
under irrigation. 








Growing Tomatoes in Snort Seasons. 


F. A. DOWLING, NORTHERN MICHIGAN, 





I drill the seeds during May in a cold 
frame covered with cheesecloth. I use the 
cloth in place of glass, as I think it better. 
I have the ground in good condition and 
well mixed with leached wood ashes. When 
the plants are 6 or 8 in high they are ready 
to be transplanted into the garden, I se- 
lect the best plants, those that are stocky 
and a good color. Before planting-I dig 
holes about 6 in square and 8 in deep. 
These I fill about one-half full of well- 
rotted barnyard manure. The remainder of 
the space is taken up with good mellow 
dirt. The plants are set firmly to the first 
leaves by packing the earth solidly around 
each one. I plant them about 2 ft one way 
and 3 ft the other. Keep the plants sup- 
plied with plenty of water and you will be 
surprised to see how fast they grow. 

Soon after they commence to ®lossom I 
begin to cut back tthe upper branches, 
which makes the plants more bushy and 
hardy. As our soil is sandy we are not 
troubled with rot. When the fruit begins 
to ripen I cut out all branches that do not 
have good fruit so that all the strength of 
the plants goes to mature what remains 
on the vines. The sun is enabled to get at 
nearly all parts of the plant and fruit. I 
think the cold winds in the spring are apt 
to blight the plants if set too early. I 
always select the first tomatoes that ripen 
and those that are smooth and fair for 
seed and in this way the main crop is more 
even. I have two kinds, the red and the 
yellow. The red I think are richer and 
better flavored. The yellow variety is very 
nice for table use and is good for market- 
ing. 





Renovating Orchards. 





Repair is not necessarily associated with 
old age and decay. Apple trees 10 or 15 
years old sometimes need repairing quite 
asmuchas do old and neglected ones. When 
the orchard to be treated has been neglect- 
ed for many years, the first operation, if 
the land does not need draining, is to prune 
thoroughly. In this operation, which may 
be performed at any time from late fall 
until the middle of May, care should be 
used that the trees are given an open head. 
This does not imply that all small limbs 
should be removed, leaving a lot of whip- 
stocks, but that’ such of the larger limbs 
as are parallel and close together, or those 
which cross, should be cut out, says W. M. 
Munson in Bulletin 49, Maine exper sta. 
Half of the difficulty of pruning is done 
away with if one decides to allow the tree 
its natural form, rather than attempt to 
shape it to some particular model. 

Many growers suppose that pruning 
weakens the tree and. shortens its life. 
There is, however, no reason for this belief 
other than the general statement that 
pruning is unnatural. But pruning is not 
unnatural. Man seldom prunes so heavily 
as does nature in removing superfluous 
limbs in the growth of young saplings in 
the forest. Furthermore, nature prunes at 
all seasons and in the rudest ways. By 
this it should not be understood, however, 
that care is not necessary in the mechan- 
ical operation of ~ pruning. On the other 
hand, it is of the greatest importance that 
large limbs be removed with care and the 
wounds painted to prevent the entrance of 
fungi which will induce decay. In training 
young trees, all crotches should be avoid- 
ed. If bad crotches should be found to 
exist in trees 10 or more years old, they 
should be braced by means of an iron bolt. 
Much damage may be avoided if bolts are 
used in season. 





Resistant Varieties of Peaches—Spray- 
ing peach trees is absolutely necessary for 
their best success. Several years of experi- 
ments have shown that some varieties are 
Seriously injured by spraying mixtures, 
While others are more or less resistant. 


The Ga exper sta, after testing the matter 





_eties moderately resistant may be 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


pretty carefully, finds that the ~ following 
varieties are least injured by spraying mix- 
tures: Bishop, Clifton Cling, Crimson 
Beauty, Crosby, Florence, Josephine, 
Mamie Ross, Mountain Rose, Plant 
Seedling and Triumph. Among the vari- 
named 
Hale’s Early, Crawford Early, Champion 
and Muir. The splendid Elberta, Old- 
mixon Free, as well as Alexander and 
Heath’s Cling, are easily affected. 





A Fish and Potash Fertilizer“will do no 
harm to an old apple orchard on dry land, 
but we would not put on too much of this 
mixture, because it is so nitrogenous that 
it might force too great a growth of wood. 
Ordinarily bone and potash, or bone meal 
and wood ashes. are among the best fer- 
tilizers for apple trees of all ages. There is 
little danger of the ordinary farmer put- 
ting on too much fertilizer in the orchard, 
as in most cases 200 to 400 lbs is all that is 
used and twice or thrice that quantity will 
do no harm. It ought to be put on at once, 
as the trees are already well started and it 
would have been better had the plant food 
been applied last fall or on the snow. A 
little air-slaked lime in the potato hill will 
do na harm, but we doubt if it will keep 
away the white grub to any extent. If any 
of our readers have had experience on this 
point would like to hear from them. 





Fighting the Spring Canker Worm— 
There are two principal methods of holding 
this insect in check according to the N Y 
exper sta. The first is directed against the 
insect in the adult stage and consists in 
placing mechanical obstructions, such as 
bands of tarred cloth, around the trunk of 
the tree to prevent the females, which are 
wingless, from ascending the tree and de- 
positing their eggs. The second consists of 
fighting the larvae by spraying with arsen- 
ical poison. Although. good results have 
beer obtained by the first method it has 
been pretty clearly shown that this cannot 
be depended upon to rid an orchard of the 
pests. Spraying is, therefore, of much im- 
portance in checking depredations of these 
insects. For this purpose paris green and 
green arsenite or arsenite of lime answer. 





Apples for Export—The 10 varieties con- 
sidered most desirable for export are Bald- 
win, Ben Davis, Jonathan, Northern Spy, 
Tompkins King, Rhode Island, Roxbury, 
Winesap, Yellow Newtown and York Im- 
perial. 





Since the great corn crop contest of 1889 


nothing has given me more  pleas- 
ure than the garden contest this 
season. I had no _ cornfield at that 


time, but own an elegant garden of 60x90 
ft, which has been worked continuously for 
at least 60 years. Who will be the Zach 
Drake of 1899?7—[R. L. Morris, McConnels- 
ville, O. 
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% EPFECTIVE INSECTICIDE. ¥ 
« Because there is absolutely no danger of ‘% 
a burning the leaves. It adheres to the foliage 4 
through rain and weather. White incolor, al- <@ 
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% ways kills quickly. Now used by the Gypsy 
“* Moth Commission of Massachusetts. Made and & 
4 sold only b a 
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Scab, Leaf Blight, Codli Moth, 
Senty Bark, Curculio, Fungoids, etc. 

all be killed or eradicated by spraying 
wit mo vessom optons and arsenous 
poisons. SP  # oe —_ one of our 

5 A a 

NOVELTY Force PUMPS 
They meet all the requisites at a oe cost. Sample $1.50 
Agents wanted. Confidential terms and ‘Results of Spray- 
ing” Free. The Berger Mig. Co., Dep’t B, Canton Canton, 0. 
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**Want of Watchfulness 
Makes the Thief.’’ 


Many cases of poor health 
come from want of watch- 
fulness. But if you keep 
your blood pure no thief can 
steal your health. 


The one effective, natural blood puri- 
fier is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Jt never 
disappoints. 

impure Blood—“ Five years I suffered 
with pimples on face and body. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured me permanently. It 
also cured my father’s carbuncles.” ALBERT 
E. Cuast, Tustin City, Cal. 


Catarrh-—“ Disagreeable catarrhal drop- 
pings in my throat made me nervous and 
dizzy. My liver was torpid. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla corrected both troubles. My 
health is very good.” Mrs. Etvira J. 











SMILey, 171 Main St., Auburn, Maine. 
9 








Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


N’S we 
= IMENT 


was origi nated in 1810 by an old Family ~ 
cian. re recommended by physicians. 

cured ane diseases and relieved more suffering 
than any other remedy. It is the oldest in use. 


Safe, Soothing, Satisfying. 


haan Mother should have it inthe house. Itis 
for Internal as muchas Externaluse. It relieves 
and promptly eures every form of inflammation. 
Our book Care of Sick Room, mailed free. 
Price g5c. I. S. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass, 


EVERGREENS; 



















TRY 


EXCELSIOR 


Strawberry. Immensely me Agee and 
earlier than Hoffman. 


plant and fruit both th showing larger 
and finer than eventy 
other varieties. Octnahiie Aspara- 
gus roots; Peach, Apple and Pear 
rees. Write for Catalogue, etc. 

Harrison’s Nurseries, Berlin, Md, 


FRUIT PACKAGES ° 22, kina= 


keepers’ supplies. Order Ry dl 
the busy season catches you. Cata- 
ogue and price-list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX C0, 


ronio. 


GREENHOUSE 


MANAGEMENT, «. a°¥arr 


This book forms an almost indispensable companiow 
volume to Greenhouse Construction. In it the author 
gives the results of his many years’ experience, together 
with that of the most successful florists and gardeners, in 
the management of gown plants under glass. 
So minute and pas cal are the various systems and 
methods of gro and forcing Roses, Violets, 
Carnations,"an —s the a a rtant’ florists 

lants, as well as Grenes, ¥. ruits and Vegetables <e- 
Neribed. that by a careful study of this work, and the fol. 
lowing of its teachin gs, failure is almost impossible. Like 
the preceding volume, ‘tt is richly and beautifully illus- 
tra - l2mo., cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.50 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publicatioiis. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl..New Yorke 
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Wind Up of the Apple Season. 





From this time forward the apple mar- 
ket will be a small affair. Receipts at the 
big cities are meager and stocks are con- 


siderable in the aggregate, firmly held 
when choice. In fact it is only the fine 
goods which meet with any considerable 


demand. More or less soft stock now being 
taken from cold storage goes to peddlers 
at prices which show little or no 
profit in operation. Eight months’ 
receipts at N Y¥ up to the opening 
of April were 580,000 bbls against 778,000 
bbls a year ago. Good to fancy Baldwins, 
Spy and Ben Davis are quotable at 3 75@ 
5 25 per bbl. Exports of apples from New 
York city Sept 1, ’98, to early April were 
only 210,000 bbls against 390,000 bbls same 
time last year. The situation at Boston is 
much the same, good Baldwins selling at 
3 59@4 50 and Spys at 4@4 75. 

WINTER APPLES AT WHOLESALE PER BARREL. 
Boston-——-._ -——-New York-——, a} oe Te 


a 





Novl Dee 31 Nov 1 Dee 31 Nov l 

9, 20024.50 3.00@450 2.25@5.50 3.50@5.50 200@4.25 2.75@4.00 
97, 140@4.00 2.00@425 1.750400 200@450 1.50@3.50 2.00@3.75 
9, 1,002.00 1.00@1L75 1.0:@1.75 1.00@1L.62 .90@1.75 1.00@2.00 
95, 200@273 1.75@3.50 1.50@1.75 1.50@3.50 1.50@225 1.50@04.00 
. 1.5O@L75) 1.752.000 1.50@2.50 2252.75 2.00@250 240@2.75 
985, 2.00@2.50  2.70@4.00 2 00@2.50  3.75@4.00  2.25@5.00  3.00@5.00 
2, 1.50200 1 rae 75 1.50@2.50 2 50@5.50 2.00@5.50 2.00@3.50 
91, 1.50@2.00 125@150 1L25GL75 1.25@1.75 1.25@2.25 1.00@2.50 

Though quiet the export trade in apples 
has continued fairly satisfactory, Euro- 


pean markets holding steady to firm under 
relatively light supplies. Recent sales at 
Liverpool auctions include Canadiah Bald- 
wins and Spys as high as $6@6 50 per bbl, 
and a moderate outlet is noted for sound 


N Y russets. 
EXPORTS OF APPLES FROM U S AND CANADA IN 
BARRELS. 

Season Liverpool London Glasgow Other Total 
*1898-9 659,229 265,370 179,627 82,416 1,186,612 
1897-8 490,138 198,281 123,828 100,749 913,996 
1896-7 1,581,560 716,771 411,575 209,940 2,919,846 
1895-6 410,596 196,184 127,942 16,533 751,255 
1894-5 853,198 388,535 173,312 23,110 . 1,438,155 
1893-4 101,205 32,581 28,524 2,530 174,841 
1892-3 798,291 174,405 220,790 10,052 1,203,538 
1891-2 917,535 224,356 282,553 25,892 1,450,336 
1890-1 252,548 116,705 80,772 1,260 451,285 
1889-0 418,850 128,248 116,449 14,115 677,762 
18-8-9 790,502 279,374 272,068 64,465 1,407,409 
188738 346,557 104,072 139,517 18,275 608,421 
1886-7 468 553 187,840 138,756 12,775 807 ,924 
1885-6 537,695 147,102 176,445 24,031 885,273 
1884-5 491,808 123,081 137,631 16,590 769,210 
1883-4 4,843 29,685 343 81,532 
1882-3 46,975 81,269 13,318 395,594 
1881-2 46,147 59,266 55 239,252 
1880-1 177,936, 216,391 95,036 1,328,806 





*This season from Sept 24, ’f8, to Mar 18, ’99, 





Sunflower Seed for Market is grown 
very sparingly, farmers not yet deciding 
that this is a profitable crop. Very little is 
handled in Chicago, where a fairly good 
quality of seed shipped in from: the country 
would bring $3@3 50 per 100 lbs. The price 
is somewhat higher in Cincinnati, where 
the supply is limited and a fair demand is 
noted. These are unusually high prices, 
however, owing to the fact that the crop 
was nearly a failure last year. Dealers in 
oil pressing machinery and seedsmen do 
not regard the production of sunflower seed 
seriously and report little progress in-its 
growth in the U S. “From what we can 
know here,” writes J. Charles McCullough, 
a prominent Cincinnati seedsman, “there 
are many new parties talking about going 
in this season, and we fear it will have a 
tendency to make low prices, such as we 
had two years ago, seed selling as low as 
70c per 100 Ibs, This is lower than the 
growers can afford to raise it.” 





Commission Merchant Embarrassed—H. 
J. Hunter & Co of 215 Duane street, New 
York have been .orced into bankrupcy. Mr 
Hunter hopes to be able to pay all his debts 
if his creditors will give him time. Whether 
to ship him more produce before his affairs 
are straightened out, each person will de- 
cide for himself. 





Exports 110 Years Ago—Total exports 
of merchandise from the U S in 1790 were 
20 million dollars; last year 1231 millions. 





Methods of Packers—Baltimore packers 
buy their peas in the pod, i e, the ptas are 
picked from the yines’and sheHed by what 





is termed a pea huller. These are put on 
the open,market and bring 45 to 70c per bu 
for early June and 25@45c for Marrowfats 
or late peas. A bushel of pod peas will 
yield of the better quality 12 to 14 cans, and 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





of the Marrowfats 16 to 20 cans.—[H. Cot- 
tingham, Balto. 


In 1790 We Imported merchandise to 
the value of 23 millions; in 1898, 616 millions. 








HAVE YOU TRIED 
SWAMP-ROOT : 





THE WONDERFUL 


NEW DISCOVERY. 





As Proof of its Marvelous Merits Every Reader of “ American 
Agriculturist”” May Have a Sample Bottle Sent 
Absolutely Free By Mail. 


Statistics prove that more people are 
brought to the grave by diseases of the 
kidneys and bladder than by any other 
disease. 

For years medical science has been try- 
ing to discover some remedy that would 
positively overcome these dangerous 
troubles.. But not until recently was the 
discovery made. Dr. Kilmer, the eminent 
kidney and bladder specialist, after years 
of study and research, and after test oan 
test that never varied in the grand result, 
announced the discovery of Swamp-Root, 
which has proven itself a most wonderful 
cure for all diseases of the kidneys and 
bladder. 

The immediate symptoms and _ first 
proofs of weak kidneys are pain or dull 
ache in the back, rheumatism, dizziness, 
headaches, nervousness, heart’ trouble, 
pain in the limbs, bloating, sallow com- 
plexion, puffy or dark circles under the 


eyes, bladder irritation, suppression of 
urine, obliged to pass water often day and 
night, worn-out, tired feeling, lack of 
ambition. 


If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment: or settling, 
or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need imme- 
Riate attention. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private practice, 
among the helpless too poor to purchas#é 
relief, and has proved so successful in 
every case, that a special arrangement hag 
been made by which al. readers of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, who have not already 
tried it, may have a sample bottle sent ab- 
solutely free by mail. Also a book telling 
more about Swamp-Root and containing 
some of the thousands upon thousands of 
testimonial letters received from men and 
women whe owe their good health, in fact, 
their very lives, to the wonderful curative 
properties of Swamp-Root. Be sure to 
mention American Agriculturist when send- 
ing your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

This great modern discovery is for sale 
at most drug stores in fifty-cent and one 
dollar sizes. Don’t make any mistake, but 
make a note of the name, SWAMP-ROOT, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and remember 
that it is prepared only by Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


PPA 
What 


} 





DR, KILMER’S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 


DIRECTIONS. 

May take one, two or three 
teaspoonfuls before or after meals 
and at bedtime, 

Children Iess according to age. 

May commence with small doses 
and increase to full dose or more, 
as the case would seem to require. 

This great remedy cures al} 
kidney. liver, bladder and Urio 
Acid troubles and disorders due 
to weak kidneys, such as catarrh 
of the bladder, gravel, rheumae 
tism, lumbago and Bright’s Dis- 
ease, which is the worst form of 
kidney disease. 

It is pleasant to take. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
DR. KILMER & CO. 
BINGHAMTON, WN, Y. 
Sold by all Druggists, 
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One-half the 50 ct. size—one-quarter the $1.00 size. 


























TS AND 


INSECTScrstes 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc., Prof. of Entomolo 
and Zoology,New Hampshire Collegé of Agriculture ana 
Mechanie Arts, ete., etc. A practical manual concerning 
noxious insectsand methods of preventing their injuries. 
334 gem with many illustrations, 8vo. Cloth. Post- 
pai $1 


| 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
{ ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl. New York. 





By JounN J. THOMAS. Contaiz 
Ing practical directions for the 
ropagation and culture of all thé 
ruits adapted tothe United States 
Twentieth thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged edition by Wm. 
. & Wood. is new edition 
makes the work practically almost 


@ new book, containing every- 


: to large. and 


thing pertaining 
CULTURIST small fruits as well as to gab trop” 
ical and tropical fruits. Richly 
illustrated by nearly 800 engravings. Cloth, 12mo. 
Postpaid, $2.5 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGEJUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 

















THE POULTRY YARD 


































SCENE ON THE POLLARD DUCK FARM 


A Business Poultry Farm. 





About 5000 ducks are raised per year be- 
sides 2000 White Wyandot and White Ply- 
mouth Rock chickens at G. H. Pollard’s 
60-acre poultry plant in Bristol Co, Mass. 
A large brook runs through the 
farm, supplying plenty of water for the 
ducks and geese. The poultry houses are 
located on rising land beside the stream, 
and wire fences extend down the hill and 
across the stream, thus giving each yard 
access to water and swimming room, There 
is considerable low land, but most of the 
land consists of hills and hollows like that 
of the average eastern farm. The 
soil is coarse loam over gravel. There are 
few neighbors and it will be seen that the 
conditions for the poultry industry are as 
favorable as could be desired. At present 
12 large incubators are in full operation 
hatching ducklings. The average hatch is 
about 50 per cent. 

The ducklings are left for 24 to 36 hours 
in the incubator to dry off and get upon 
their feet, during which time they receive 
no food or water. Then they go to the 
brooder houses, which are heated with hot 
water pipes, and are 115 ft long. The pipes 
are sunk in a wide trench and above this 
trench are the floors. Pipes lead over the 
trench through the floor conveying the hot 
air to the cover of the brooder, where it is 
held and reflected down upon the young 
ducks or chickens. The brooder floors are 
always somewhat warm. In this way warm 
floors are secured and also warm air over- 
head, The youngsters regulate the heat 
to suit themselves by getting near the pipes 
or keeping away from them. This simple 
arrangement seems to give satisfactory re- 
sults. The pens are 3 and 4 by 10 ft with 
a@ passageway along the back. Each pen 
holds from 75 to 150 ducklings or a smaller 
number of chickens. To operate the brood- 
er house requires a ton of coal per month 
and the general work of the farm requires 
from two to three men the year round. 

Here the ducklings receive their first meal 
which is the same as the regular rations 
Which they are to receive afterward, viz, 
a mash of two-thirds bran and one-third 
corn meal, mixed with cold water or skim- 
milk. Ducks intended for market are not 
fed green stuff and an exclusive grain diet 
Seems to give a firmer flesh. After the first 
four days the feed consists of corn meal 
and bran in equal parts and about one 





pound in 20 of beef scraps. The amount of 
beef scraps is increased until at three weeks 
old they get about one-eighth scraps. This 
proportion is kept up until they are ready 
for market. This ration gives a white- 
skinned duck free from flabbiness. 

They go to market at about eight weeks 
of age when they ought to weigh 10 to 12 
lbs per pair. A young man, a graduate of 
one of the N J poultry establishments, is 
employed on the farm and he is kept busy 
during the marketing season doing nothing 
but killing and picking ducks and fowls. 
This man’s work per day of eight hours is 
55 to 60 ducks. The method of killing is to 
open the bill and make a cross cut on the 
inside of throat on the upper side so that 
the large arteries are severed. The duck is 
then struck on the head with a club and 
picking begins at once. The pin feathers 
are removed very skillfully and quickly 
with the aid of a knife, some of the feathers 
are left upon the neck, head and wings, and 
the carcass is not drawn for the city mar- 
kets. They are plumped by placing in a 
tank of ice water, after which they are 
shipped to market, packed in ice if the dis- 


tance is long. The market season is be- 
tween May and the middle of Nov; birds 
are shipped largely to Providence, Paw- 


tucket, Boston and some to the New York 
markets when the price there is satisfac- 
tory. Quotations for green ducks are the 
highest about the ist of May. They are 
also quite satisfactory in Oct, before ducks 
arrive in large numbers from the west. The 
highest rates are about 50c per pound 
wholesale. They go down in June, July 
and Aug to 12 to 16c and inSept and Oct they 
begin to rise again until western shipments 
come, when they drop to a lower figure. 


The Experience School. 








Mrs J. M. Wilson, Linn Co, Ia, reports 
from 60 pullets and 50 hens, eggs sold in 
Dec, 36 doz, average price 25c, $9. In Jan, 81 
doz at 25c, $20.25. Feb, 57 doz, 15 to 35c, 
$15.33. March, 124 doz at 15c, $18.60. Total, 
$63.18. Cost of food, $30. Profit, $33.18. The 
daily ration was 1 pk oats, 1 pk corn, 4 qts 
barley, also ground bone, etc. Cost per day, 
25c. They have straw to scratch in and a 
dusting room. 

I hung up a piece of meat which served 
a good purpose. One or two of my fowls 


were addicted to feather eating and I can- 
_ not find a fowl now 


that has this habit 


4 high.—[L. M. A., Pennsylvania. 
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since hanging up the meat.—[F. L. Davis, 
Maine. 

As a rule, I make it a point to breed from 
hens two years old and upward, and if 
mated to a cock of nearly same age, all 
the better.—[L. F. Abbott, Maine. 

I no longer feed mash in the morning, 
but find I can get better results by feeding 
it at night. Not only this, but I can save 
from % to lc per day on 25 fowls,—a small 
sum, but a saving nevertheless.—[C. H. S., 
New Jersey. 





When Setting Hens it is never wise to 
have the nests widely scattered. The above 
plan has a narrow aisle through the center 
with nests on either side. A window in the 











Nests 


























A Hey 


Wes os. 


door, c, and one at opposite end, b, furnish 
light. Feed box, a, adds to the convenience, 
and grit and dust boxes are in the center 
aisle. This house is 14 ft long, 8 wide and 






































Answered—J. B. C. (W Va) the chief 
cause of leg weakness in young chicks is 
overfeeding, or rather under-exercise. Give 
them a large yard and encourage them to 
scratch in chaff and fine litter. Feed some 
boiled potatoes and chopped cabbage. Don’t 
give them quite as much food as they want. 
Supply sharp sand for grit.——Subscriber, 
Ia: Eggs during incubation should be kept 
at 103 degrees. Eggs may be safely kept in 
a mild, even temperature for at least three 
weeks between laying and incubation. Bad 
weather does not spoil them unless they get 
thoroughly chilled. 
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One of the most useful indexes is the 
annual comparative summary of the legis- 
lation enacted in the various states. It is 
published by the university of the state of 
New York at Albany, price 25c. It gives a 
brief account of each law and ought to be 
in every public library at least. The agri- 
cultural legislation of 1898 was on the whole 
comparatively light, because so few law 
making bodies were in session until the 
close of the year. 

IO 

What is being done to make the fair in 
your own town, county, district or state 
better this fall than ever before? Please 
answer briefly, and if no effort in this di- 
rection has yet been made, give us your 
ideas about what should be done. We will 
carefully collate all these suggestions into 
an article or a series of articles that ought 
to help every fair in the country. We hope 
to receive a generous and an immediate 
response to this request. One trouble is chat 
most of the preparations for the fall fairs 





are not begun sufficiently early. Let us 
avoid that error this year. 
The poultry industry throughout’ the 


country is under obligations to the Rhode 
Island experiment station for its admir- 
able work on poultry subjects during the 
past 10 years. That state can well afford 
to provide what little monéy is needed for 
buildings and other requirements to con- 
tinue the excellent work in poultry experi- 
mentation. Only those who realize the 
absence of exact knowledge about poultry 
can fully appreciate the value of such 
work. Not only do land fowl receive at- 
tention, but much is being done with water 
fowl. The fact is, the possibilities of the 
poultry industry are not yet half developed 





-transactions themselves. 


EDITORIAL 


in this country, and water fowl are still the 
exception on most farms. 
—_—_—_—— ae 
Judging from the requests that come to 
us every once in a while, there is still wide- 
spread ignorance about spraying. Not 
only that, but in this, as in other matters, 
hundreds of farmers are still just a little 
behind the times. Such men are not yet 
equipped with spraying outfits and insecti- 
cides, but will wait until bugs and blight 
appear, will then spray more or less ineffi- 
ciently and afterward will say that “spray- 
ing doesn’t pay.’”’ On the contrary, those 
who have thoroughly informed themselves 
on this subject, and who began spraying 
fruit trees even before they budded, and 
who are prepared to do the work properly 
and thoroughly at the right times and with 
sufficient frequency, almost invariably are 
satisfied that it is one of the most profitable 
operations for the farmer. 
ais Rae eS 
It is generally admitted that the great de- 
pression in the horse industry during the 
past few years was due to the large num- 
ber of inferior animals—the result of the 
use of any kind of breeding stock. If this 
error is not to be repeated some pro- 
vision must be made to prevent the im- 
portation and use of poor stallions. It 
has been suggested that a system of gov- 
ernment inspection be adopted by which 
no stallion can be kept unless his fitness 
for service be certified to by a competent 
breeder duly appointed for the purpose. 
By charging a small inspection fee the cost 
of this oversight of breeding interest would 
be self-supporting and of incalculable value 
to the farmers of the United States. The 
vork might be placed under the direc- 
tion of the state live stock commission. 
A similar supervision could be profitably 
extended to cattle, but is not nearly so 
necessary as with horses. 
a ee 
The beet sugar interests have been ad- 
vanced immeasurably by the passage in 
Minnesota over the veto of the governor 
of a bill appropriating $20,000 for the pay- 
ment of the bounty on beet sugar manu- 
faciured last season. This was provided 
for by law and a refusal to meet the obli- 
gation would have given capital a good ex- 
cuse for declining to erect more factories. 
Whether or not a bounty is desirable does 
not enter into the problem. The people of 
Minnesota agreed to pay the factories the 


bounty. The manufacturers kept their part 
of the contract and are entitled to the 
bounty. Not only are Minnesota beet 


growers benefited, but the sugar beet in- 
terests in every other state. If the boun- 
ties are to be repudiated after the factories 
have been located, factory men will lose 
confidence in the good faith of the growers, 
to the disadvantage of both and the lasting 
injury of this thriving industry. If a boun- 
ty is no longer needed in Minnesota, repeal 
the law, but first pay the bounty which has 
already accrued. 
a 

_Live stock commission salesmen and 
board of trade operators are hard hit in 
the supreme court’s recent decision relating 
to war taxes. This says that the law is 
constitutional, hence it is necessary to af- 
fix revenue stamps on every memorandum 
of sale of live stock, of grain, pork product, 
ete. This means an annual outlay at the 
various exchanges of the country amount- 
ing to millions of dollars. The decision of 
the court, which is one of the most impor- 
tant relating to revenues in years, holds 
that the tax is not a direct tax, as the law- 
yers fighting the test cases claimed; “its 
fair meaning is to impose a duty upon those 
privileges,or facilities there found and made 
use of. The exceptional facilities offered at 
such places afford a just ground for classi- 
fication for purposes of taxation by con- 
gress of transactions there.’ In other 
words, not a tax upon the business done in 
the grain and live stock exchanges, but 
upon the special facilities enjoyed by mem- 
bers thereof, in contradistinction from the 
The court held 





that the Chicago stock yards (this of course 


applying to like yards at Kansas City, 
Buffalo, etc) answer all the purposes of an 
exchange, and therefore come under the 
law. This provides for a stamp tax of one 
cent for each $100 in value, or say 6 to 12 
cents on each car of stock. It falls heaviest, 
however, upon the grain speculator. On 
5000 bushels wheat, for example, represent- 
ing approximately $3500, this means a stamp 
tax of 35 cents. Multiply this for the op- 
erator who trades in 100,000 bu lots, or a 
round million, because fortunately the law 
requires the tax on ‘“futures’’ as well as 
spot transactions, and it is a question of 
materially affecting the profits of specula- 
tors. Their contention that the imposition 
of this tax will have a tendency to depress 
the price of farm produce is scarcely worth 
serious consideration. The tax on a car of 
live stock or actual grain is so light that it 
will be borne by the commission merchant, 
and trade competition will make it extreme- 
ly difficult for him to charge it back to the 


country shipper. ’ 
tll — = 


“If butterine is a bad thing its manufac- 
ture should be prohibited, but if it is fit to 
put on the market by paying a tax it is fit 
to put on the markct without a tax.’”’ Such 
is the fallacious reasoning of a newspaper 
which professes to represent a large num- 
ber of people.The dairy interests are not 
making a fight against butterine when of- 
fered for sale in its natural form and color; 
but against the counterfeit product mas- 
querading under the guise of what it is not. 
The specious plea is put forth that a tax on 
colored oleomargarine of 10 cents per pound 
is a burdensome tax upon “the poor man’s 
butter.” What.a comment on the intelli- 
gence of the consumer to imply that anyone 
will willingly submit to the imposition prac- 
ticed in foisting a bogus article upon him, 
irrespective of price or other condition. 
Admirers and supporters of butterine must 
not lose sight of the main point. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
New York has passed a law which will con- 
trol if not practically prohibit the traffic 
in “embalmed” butter and Minnesota is 
apparently of the same mind. The people 
want undefiled butter and will have it. 

acenieaapetiliaiati 

People in the east can hardly imagine 
the great change that has been caused in 
California by the recent rains. Probably 
so sudden, so remarkable and far-reaching 
a change was never Known in American 
agriculture. Just at the last minute, when 
there was every prospect of another year 
of severe drouth and the hardest times ever 
known in California, the rain came in great 
abundance. It seemed to come out of the 
clear sky when the weather bureau pre- 
dicted a continuance of fair weather. The 
big rain lasted two weeks and has been 
followed by numerous local showers. Now, 
the outlook is for good crops in all direc- 
tions, although grain must be considerably 
below a full average. The soil is wet thor- 
oughly, the orchards are saved, nearly all 
fruits will be the heaviest on record, feed 
on the ranges is growing fast to the great 
improvement of cattle and sheep, while all 
special crops are in fine feather. It is not 
too much to say that this unprecedentedly 
sudden change in the weather was worth 
untold millions of dollars to California ag- 
riculture, the more so since some regions 
that depend upon rainfall have had no pre- 
cipitation to speak of for nearly’ three 
years. The growers of fruits, garden 
truck, etc, in the central west or the south 
who have been figuring on a California 
shortage, should now recognize the wonder- 
ful change in the situation in that great 
state. There have also been numerous 
rains in Washington and Oregon, but those 
states have not suffered to any such extent 
as did California. 





The Oak Pruner when injuriously abun- 
dant may be readily controlled by gathering 
the infested twigs during winter and burn- 
ing them before the following spring. 














Agriculture at the Paris Exposition. 





American agriculture will form an im- 
portant part of the exhibit of the U S at 
the Paris exposition next year. Plans are 
being made on a comprehensive scale for 
the installation of an exhibit which will 
creditably show to the millions of foreign 
people visiting Paris the merits of our 
products. The effect cannot be other than 
beneficial to our farming interests, going 
far toward enlarging foreign markets for 
our surplus of cereals, fruits, cotton, ani- 
mal products, etc. A wise choice has been 
made in the appointment of Charles Rich- 
irds Dodge as the representative of the de- 
partment of agriculture for the collection 
and preparation of the agricultural exhibits 
and later to represent the commissioner 
general at Paris. For more than 30 years 
officially connected with the U S depart- 
ment of agriculture in various capacities 
and long recognized as an expert in textile 
fibers, Mr Dodge will bring to completion 
an exhibit highly creditable to the depart- 
ment and also to our farming interests. 
The U S will have almost 40,000 sq ft of 
floor space for its agricultural exhibits, 
properly grouped under four general divi- 
animal products, vegetable food 
products, vegetable products not food, 
illustrations of the science and practice of 


sions, 


agriculture. In due time Mr Dodge will 
issue invitations to American farmers, hor- 
ticulturists, stock raisers, etc, to plan for 
and eventually offer specimens for display. 
Special agents will be appointed for the 


purpose of canvassing the country and 
gathering the articles which are to be ex- 
hibited, these being only the very finest 
and most highly cultivated products. 


Hardly Fair to Commercial Fertilizers 








Many tests have been conducted with 
reference to gaining light as to the fer- 
tilizer requirements of different crops upon 
various soils at the Massachusetts ex- 
periment station, Amherst, during the 
past 10 years. The conclusions are 
fully stated in Bulletin 58, just out, 
by Prof W. P. Brooks. He begins 
by pointing out- that New England soils, 
being mostly of glacial origin, exhibit great 
variety in mechanical condition, as well as 
in composition. These soils having been 
long cultivated, profitable crops can only 
be produced when the soil is enriched, 
which requires the purchase of fertilizers 
in addition to homemade manures. Very 
little grain is sold to carry away phos- 
phates, but hay, straw, vegetables and 
fruits are sold, all of which contain more 
potash than phosphoric acid and therefore 
tend to drain the farm of potash. The 
large quantities of wheat bran, cottonseed 
meal, gluten meal, oats, etc, that are bought 
and fed on these farms are rich in phos- 
phates and nitrogen, and consequently ma- 
nures of home production are rich in these 
elements, but such manures are deficient 
in potash. 

The conclusion of the 10 years’ work is 
that the widest difference in plant food re- 
quirements exists between crops cultivated 
upon the same soil. Corn, clovers, rye and 
soy beans are benefited mostly by potash, 
grasses and oats by nitrogen, and mustard, 
cabbages and Swedish turnips by phospho- 
ric acid. It is believed, therefore, that for 
none of our crops, except those of the mus- 
tard family, is the application of phos- 
Phates to supplement farm manure called 
for. The great need is for more potash and 
nitrogen, hence bought fertilizers, wheth- 
er manufactured or homemade, should sup- 
Ply potash to excess rather than phos- 
Phorie acid, and for certain crops nitrogen. 

This. is in line with the results at the 
New Hampshire station and with tests by 
farmers and market gardeners. It has led 
the manufacturers of fertilizers to largely 
increase the percentage of potash in their 
S00ds, at least in many imstances, a fact 
that the bulletin referred to evidently over- 
looks. The station should be as fair to 
commercial fertilizers as it is to the potash 





WEALTH IN SOIL 





and nitrates monopolized by powerful syn- 
dicates. Prof Brooks intimates that all the 
commercial fertilizers made are deficient 
in potash, whereas the principal manufac- 


turers at least have kept pace with the 
teachings of science and experience and 
have increased the proportion of potash 
very largely in some of their brands. Brad- 


ley, for instance, has for several years put 
from 10 to 12 per cent of actual potash in 
certain brands. Stockbridge potato ma- 
nure contains at least 10 per cent potash and 
retails at $38 per ton, as against only 6 per 
cent potash a few years ago when the price 
was $50. Here is an increase of 70 per cent 
in the amount of potash, accompanied by a 
decrease of 25 per cent in the price. In 
other brands, Bowker has increased the 
actual plant food (chiefly potash) from 25 
to 100 per cent, while the price has been 
reduced 25 to 50 per cent: while his ‘‘to- 
bacco ash’’ fertilizer contains 15 per cent 
of actual potash. Mapes has done prac- 
tically the same thing. Indeed, the regu- 
lar Mapes manure for grasses and clovers 
exactly accords with Prof Brooks’s views. 
As a result of thousands of tests with ad- 
ditional amounts of potash, for many years, 
Mapes finds no advantage in raising the 
quantity of actual potash in his potato 
fertilizer above 7 per cent, for to do so 
would merely increase its cost to the con- 
sumers without increasing its efficiency. 


In fact, it is a fair question 
whether the tendency is not toward 
the use of too much potash in high 


grade commercial fertilizers or home mix- 
tures. It is an easy matter for any farmer 
to determine this for his own soil and crops 
by applying various amounts of potash and 
observing which gives the best returns. 
That is really the only way for any farmer 
to find out how much of either of the prin- 
cipal plant foods it will pay him to use. 
In the same way he can find out whai pro- 
portion of nitrogen or phosphoric acid yields 
the best results. The latter element is not 
io be neglected, for available phosphates 
are deficient in nearly all soils, while phos- 
phoric acid is the element most needed in 
the animal economy and the one most 
largely returned out of the food consumed. 

That it will not do to accept Prof Brooks’s 
dictum too closely, is showed by the re- 
sults of 64 eighth acre plats on four farms 
on Long Island. Here the fertilizer, without 
any potash whatever, gave as good a crop 
last year as fertilizers rich in potash, and 
the variations in amount of potash showed 
no influence. The full details of this sur- 
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prising result are given in Bulletin 154 of 
the Geneva (N Y) station. Many soils in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Ohio seem 
to acquire phosphoric acid rather than 
potash. 


A Look Into Tobacco Ferments. 


BY MILTON WHITNEY, 





CHIEF OF DIVISION OF 





SOILS, IN CHARGE Of TOBACCO INVESTIGA- 
TIONS. 
The U 8 dept of agri has recently en- 


tered upon a very comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the tobacco problem. The last con- 
gress especially provided for this in the ap- 
propriation bill and authorized the map- 
ping of the tobacco soils of the U S; in- 
vestigations of the soils and conditions of 
growth in Cuba, Sumatra and other com- 
peting countries; and the improvement of 
tobacco through hybridization and selec- 
tion. This extension of the work is the re- 
sult of the investigations of the division of 
soils in the Ct valley and the comparison 
of these soils and crops with those of Fla 
and Cuba. 
A STUDY OF TOBACCO SWEATING BEGUN. 


The division of vegetable physiology and 
pathology has actively co-operated in these 
investigations by taking up the question of 
fermentation. Dr Oscar Loew of that divi- 
sion has made the very important discovery 
that fermentation is not due, to any extent 
at least, to bacteria, as was announced a 
few years ago by a German investigator, 
but that it is due to oxidizing enzyms (an 
unorganized or chemical compound of veg- 
etable or animal origin that causes fer- 
mentation, as pepsin or rennet), which 


have the power of acting on the cell con- 
tents, the object being apparently to oxi- 
dize and get rid of some of the noxious 


principles in the leaf, and incidentally in 
so doing to manufacture aromatic by- 
products which are supposed to give the 
desirable flavor and agreeable aroma of 
good cigar tobacco. 

Dr Loew was in Filia in December, 1898, 
in company with T. H. Means of the divi- 
sion of soils, who went for the purpose of 
obtaining a record of the moisture and 
temperature changes in the fermenting 
piles of tobacco, which were being ferment- 
ed after the Cuban method. The results of 
these investigations will appear shortly in 
two bulletins which can be obtained by ap- 
plying to the dept of agri. One of them is 
entitled Curing and fermentation of cigar 
leaf tobacco by Dr Oscar Loew; the other, 
Temperature changes in fermenting piles 
of cigar leaf tobacco, by Milton Whitney 
and T. H. Means. 

SWEATING NOT CAUSED BY BACTERIA. 

Dr Loew shows conclusively that fer- 
mentation is not caused by bacteria, but is 
due to the action of soluble ferments or 
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enzyms. These enzyms are related to the 
soluble ferment diastase of malt, which has 
such remarkable power of transforming 
starch into sugar. They are simply highly 
complicated, easily changeable forms of 
protein existing in the cell. Dr Loew rec- 
ognizes two forms of enzyms at least in the 
fresh Fla leaf. One of these, the more ac- 
tive, he calls oxydase and the other peroxy- 
dase. The oxidation due to the oxydase 
may be so rapid that a very marked rise in 
temperature occurs; the peroxydase is 
much weaker in its oxydizing powers. The 
oxydase is destroyed at a temperature of 
about 150 degrees F, that is, it is reduced 
to the normal insoluble form of protein; the 
peroxydase is destroyed at about 180 de- 
grees F. 

Both of these oxidizing enzyms have been 
found in the green Fla leaf, as well as 
in the green Ct leaf, in the very young 
plant as well as in the mature plant. There 
is an important difference, however, in 
samples of these leaves which have been 
examined at a more advanced stage. The 
barn-cured Fla leaf still has large quan- 
tities of both of the enzyms present. The 
barn-cured samples of the Ct leaf, which 
have been examined, have none of the oxy- 
dase, or but a trace. The cause of this dis- 
appearance is not at present understood 
and it will be the subject of a careful in- 
vestigation by Dr Loew this summer, who 
will try to discover where this oxydase dis- 
appears in the process of curing as prac- 
ticed in the Ct valley. 

That this powerful oxidizing agent had 
disappeared or had been largely reduced 
could have been inferred from some experi- 
ments performed by Dr E. H. Jenkins and 
myself at the Ct exp sta, New Haven, last 
February. We tried to ferment two large 
piles of Ct tobacco after the Cuban method, 
but were unable to get any notable rise in 
temperature. In Fla, the temperature rises 
at a rate of about 8 degrees per day until 
the middle of the pile attains a tempera- 
ture of 135 degrees, when the bulk is torn 
down, the leaves well shaken and the pile 
rebuilt. With the same conditions as to 
temperature and humidity of the room, the 
temperature of the pile of Ct tobacco did 
not exceed 100 degrees and the rise was at 
a rate of only about 3 or 4 degrees per 
day. 

{To Be Concluded.] 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

Corinth grange met with Brother H. 
S. Clother, 22 present, and enjoyed a pleas- 
ant session. Three school teachers were 
present and assisted in enlivening the 
meeting. Next meeting with Brother J. E. 
Clother; Delegate Slocum of Old Saratoga 
will speak; a paper will be read on se- 
cret orders. 

Some of the measures the legislative com- 
mittee of the state grange is striving to 
have the legislature adopt are the follow- 
ing: Reducing the legal rate of interest 
in the state; favoring a reduction of sala- 
ries of state officials; against mileage book 
system on railroads as being discriminat- 
ing to the public, and asking for a uniform 
rate of 2c per mile on all railroads in the 
state; against raising salaries of school 
commissioners from $1000 to 1500 and fa- 
voring a reduction to $800, as much of the 
work is now done by the board of public 
instruction; favoring biennial sessions of 
the 
the term; against the passage of any law 
tending to desecrate the Sabbath; favoring 
a state bounty on beets which are raised 
for sugar; stringent laws against the kill- 
ing of birds; that the fertilizer companies 
selling goods in the state shall pay a license 
on all brands of goods sold, which shall be 
used to defray the expenses of analyzing 
the same; a more rigorous enforcement of 
civil service laws. 

The journal of proceedings of last Febru- 
ary’s session of the state grange is being 
sent out by State Secretary Goff. 

Dansville celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of its organization April 14. This grange is 
very pleasantly located at Stover Falls and 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


We Advise All of our readers not to fail 
to read the Swanson Rheumatic Cure com- 
pany’s ad of 167 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Ill, on Page 25, as you may try the great 
remedy ‘5 Drops’ by sending 10c for the 
month of May. 











legislature with salaries of $1500 for' 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


owns one of the finest halls in the state. 
There were afternoon and evening sessions 
with a bountiful supper. Worthy Master 
A. W. Hawk presided. Among the invited 
guests were Master E. B. Norris, Secretary 
H. H. Goff and Gate Keeper M. J. Hard- 
ing all of the state grange G. A. Sanders 


of the Utica Press, Hon A. C. Brundage, 
president, and G. H. Carr, secre- 
tary of the Patrons’ fire relief ass’n of 


Steuben and Livingston counties, Dr S. G. 
Dorr (first initiate of 7 on grange) 
postmaster of Buffalo, W. Stevens of 
Hornellsville, Lorenzo Hulbert, secretary of 
Steuben Co Pomona, and many other dis- 
tinguished Patrons. Many good addresses 
were made, notably by Master Norris, Sec- 
ing, all of the state grange, G. A. Sanders 
and C. W. Stevens. B. S. Stone gave a 
very interesting history of the origin of 
Dansville grange, with personal reminis- 
cences and sketches of many red letter 
days. Dansville grange has been the source 
of much social and intellectual enjoyment 
and its mission has only commenced. May 
it live long and prosper, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








Auburn, April 25—The season is very 
backward, hardly any plowing being done 
until this week and that only on early 
ground. Owing to the higher prices of 
grain and feed and the low price of milk, 
the prospect is that more corn will be 
planted than usual this year. 


Blackstone, April 25—James Greenman is 


building a new barn. Albert Webster has 
just added a young bull to his herd of 
Guernseys. Some of the roads in town are 
in the worst condition they have been in 
years. Many farmers have planted pota- 
toes and peas. 


New Marlboro, April 25—The town voted 
$£00 to help build a road to the residence of 
Mr Ogle, the proprietor of the 1000-acre lot 
in center of the town. Hay is in good de- 
mand and there is a tendency to hold it 
over. Potatoes somewhat scarce. There 
Was no large run of maple syrup. 


In Reviewing the Year, Section Direc- 
tor Smith of the U S weather bureau at 
Boston points out marked departures from 
average New England conditions, particu- 
larly in temperature and precipitation. He 
says that since ’85 there have been but two 
years warmer than ’98, those being ’89 and 
’91. The most remarkable excess in month- 
ly mean temperature occurred in March of 
a year ago. The precipitation record was 
decidedly abnormal, placing the year ’98 as 
the wettest since ’85 with the single ex- 
ception of ’88, which had a plus departure 
of 11% in. The records show that annual 
precipitations of over 60 in have occurred 
in former years, but it is probable that the 
amount of 72 in at Kingston, R I, has not 
been equaled. In temperature, the annual 
state mean for Me was 45.3 degrees, N H 
45.5, Vt 45.1, Mass 48.8, R I 50.1, Ct 48.9; 
highest 103 at Middletown, Ct, on July 3, 
and lowest 39 below zero at Flagstaff, Me, 
Jan 29, ’°98. Reporting on the annual state 
averages in precipitation in inches and 
hundredths of an inch, Director Smith pre- 
sents these figures: Me 47.27, N H 45.35, Vt 
42.59, Mass 54.59, R I 62.78, Ct 54.49. Re- 
porting for March, ’99, the monthly average 
precipitation for the entire district was 
6.43 in or almost 3 in above the normal. 
The monthly mean temperature for N E, 
29.9 degrees, was slightly below the normal. 
Total snowfall in northern sections was 
almost unprecedented for March. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Newport, April 25—Snow nearly all gone, 
except in woods, Most farmers took in their 
sap buckets last week. It has been the 
poorest sugar season on record, about one- 
third of an av2rage amount being made. 
Grass has been unusually well protected 
all winter and is coming out finely. 
creamery paid 19c per lb for March butter. 
and will be a fine structure. 


Claremont, April 25--The sugar season 
has been very poor. The Connecticut river 
broke up the 12th, mutch later.than usual. 
Farmers are busy drawing manure. Frost 
about all out of the ground and the roads 
about settled. Potatoes are scarce and be- 
ing shipped in from New York, Earle 
Westgate is butter maker at Claremont 
creamery, and Harry Sedgel at Hillside. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year. some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All * stooge 4 Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type . no large display ty wee being used, thus making 
a smali adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American ‘Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investmeni. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 


NEDAR Lawn Poultry Yards, Rexford Flats, New 
hae Barred Rock, White Wyanduttes, Eggs, 13, 75c; 100, 


6° Egzs, $3; 15, $1, and two medicat-d nest eggs. 26 varieties 
Cireular free. WHITNEY BROS., Tnangle, New York 











li wor Plymouth Rocks. Hawkins-Thompson strain. Eggs, 
$l per 15. GAYLORD HALL, Little Valiey, N. Y. 
HITE, Buff and Barred Rocks, best strains. 


Fess, 15, $1; 30, 
$1.75. C.D. RUTHERFORD, Langsville, 0. 


Ee 96 for $1. Brown Leg zhorns. C. A. KNORR, “Eben sburg, 





LIVE STOCK. 


ORGAN Stallion Colt for sale,2 yearsold Sire—-the Black 
Hawk. Dam, the Gifford Strain of Morgans. Pedigree. 
DR. BUTTERFIELD, South Montrose, Pa. 





O. ST Chester and Poland- China pigs, $5 each U a paralleled 
bargaine. Eggs from winners. Circular,stamp. ARTHUR 
McCAIN, Warrington, N J. 





5 iy ,O Choice Poland-China boar pigs, nine weeks old, $5 each. 
ARTHUR PATTERSON, Scotch Bush, N. Y. 


UROC Jersey Pigs from Registered Stock. J. M,. DANIELS. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


OTA TOES—How to get new varieties without buying. 
sent for ten cents (postage stamps taken). 
IS. REID, Jamesburg, N. J. 


Recipe 
Address 








INELESS Sweet Potatoes excel all others. Write for rices of 
plants. Other leading kinds also. IT. GALEN BROSIUS 


Tiffin, Ohio. 





be 3 ‘’ Potato Plants, Bunch Tom, and Providence; $1 per 
1000. T. K. GODBEY, Waldo, Fla. 





Docs. 
OGS For Sale—Sporting and pet dogs, Pigeons, Belgian 
hares. Stamps for Catalogue. LANDIS, Box 14, Bower's 


Station, Berks Co., Penna. 





© Collie She a* do, s, age 7 and 19 mo. Alves ducks, 1 drake, 
ad Pekin. - BOYCE, Summitville, N. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


OR Rent on Shares—A choice of two good dairy farms to one 

furnishing his own stock. Immediate ssession and liberal 

terms given to the right person. WM. E. BUDD, Chatham, New 
Jersey. 





Mw ary yar The Acme Milk Ticket is printed only by H. A. 
I ESLEE, Hartford, <t. If you don’t use them yet 
send F.. a Sanne 











‘\ARM Hand, able, sober, seeks work. F. BARCLAY, Box 9%, 


Ashiand, Va. 


Madea 
Good Profit. 


One man writes: “I made a good profit from one in- 
sertion of my advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange of 
American Agriculturist; but made a mistake in not 
running it longer. Shall do so next season.” 








Cows in demand, but 





Pigs numerous at $2. 
low. 

Hebron, April 25—The sugar season is 
over, with the lightest crop for years, aver- 
aging less than half of the usual amount. 
Snow is melting very fast. Stock looks well 
this spring. Working oxen and good cows 
bring good prices. Hay is plentiful and 
sells low. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Falls, Wyoming Co, May 1—Work is late. 
Seed potatoes are very scarce at 90c per bu. 
Straw and hay are about $10 per ton. David 
Shool, 90, died recently. He was a very 
successful farmer. He was a hard worker 
and leaves a valuable estate. 

Goshenville, Chester Co, May 1—Farmers 
are making the most of good weather. Most 

















of the oats have been planted with about 
the usual acreage. Not over one-third of 
the potatoes planted, and the number of 
acres will be increased about 10 per cent 
over last year. Seed potatoes are selling 
at $1 to 1.25 per bu and potatoes of all kinds 
are scarce and high. Wheat in this locality 
did not stand the winter very well and it is 
safe to say that the crop will not be over 
50 per cent of a full one. Most grass fields 
are well set. Corn sells high, 50c per bu, 
and hay is pretty well cleaned up. Milk-is 
low and cows high. Creameries pay less 
than 2%c per qt. Farmers hope to get 
more as soon as the factory at Malvern for 
the manufacture of condensed milk gets 
started, which will be about June 1. Their 
agent is looking up milk at present and 
they want to get 10,000 qts to start and can 
handle 30,000 qts if they can get it. This 
industry will help the milk industry. 


NEW JERSEY. 





San Jose Scale in New Jersey. 
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John B. Smith, state entomologist, reports 
that last year this dreaded pest was found 
at the places indicated, also near Tuckahoe, 
in south Jersey, cut off of this map. Fruit 
growers should carefully look for this pest 
and treat it by the methods that have been 
prescribed. In bad cases the best plan is to 
cut up and burn infested trees. 








Pennington, Mercer Co, May 1—Although 
farmers have been handicapped by the late 
Spring they have oats in. Sod fields are not 
looking as well as usual in the early spring, 
especially young sod, but frequent rains 
may reclaim them. Wheat fields are look- 
ing well except exposed places, which were 
winterkilled. Work has begun on the mac- 
adam road between Pennington and Tren- 
ton. Milch cows and farm horses are 
bringing much better prices than a year 
ago. There will not be as large an acreage 
a potatoes this year because of high prices 
of seed, 


NEW YORK. 





Caton, Steuben Co, May 1—The season is 


very late. There does not seem to be so 
many pigs this spring as usual. Potatoes 
are going to market at 55 to 60c per bu. 
Some farmers are having their woodpiles 
worked up by steam power. Canning fac- 
tories are being located at various points 
near here and it is hoped will be a benefit 
to farmers, as they will make a market 
for garden truck and therefore enlarge the 
Tesources of the farm. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, May 2—April has 


been warm and dry, some days more like 
August weather. Farmers are hauling ma- 
ture and plowing. Some potatoes have been 
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planted and the outlook is for an increased 
acreage. Some have finished sowing oats. 
It has been the intention of some farmers 
to take their milk to the milk station, but 
as cheese is paying so well the milk will 
go to the factory for the present, Wheat has 
wintered excellently. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, May 1—Roads have 
been almost impassable in many places. 
Many improvements are noted in the town 
and the neighboring town of Charlit’ n. 
G. W. Crawford, G. F. Smith and C, Arnold 
will build new barns this spring. W. L. 
Armer has bought the Barnes farm of 150 
acres for $1500. Riley Conde has sold his 
farm to John Teeling. Apples are bringing 
from. $4 to 6 per bbl. Much damage has 
been done to fruit trees by mice. Rye is 
coming out in good shape and clover is 
starting well. 

Moore’s Mill, Dutchess Co, May 2— 
Farmers are putting in their spring crops 
in good order, having had fine weather of 
late. The stand of wheat and clover is 
generally good. T. Beyer has bought 50 
steers to eat up his surplus hay and will 
run his farm on this plan instead of dairy- 
ing. All the milk made here goes to the 
New York market. 


Oaktree, Middlesex Co, May 2—Crimson 


clover has not been tried much in this sec- 
tion. It is not in much favor with those 
who have tried it. A number of new set- 
tlers in this district have gone into the 
poultry business. Commercial fertilizers 
have not been used extensively of late; ma- 
nure is bought by the carload by truckers, 
while others make their own compost. 
Farmers here ship very little to market. 
Farms range in price at $50 to 100 per acre. 
Hay is $10 to 12 per ton. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, May 1—As a re-- 


sult of the sale of such a large number of 
cows and heifers at public auction this 
spring, in all about 300 head, the prices are 
now ruling low. A large number of 
dairymen are having much difficulty in dis- 
posing of their milk. The supply seems to 
be in excess of the demand. Spring is un- 
usually backward. It is feared that much 
injury has been done grass and winter 
grain by the severity of the past winter. 

Paris, Oneida Co, May 2—The sugar sea- 
son was short this year, but one of the 
largest sugar makers reports a greater flow 
of sap on April 10 than he had ever experi- 
enced before. The late spring necessitates 
great activity among farmers. Potatoes are 
selling at $1 per bu. Wheat is looking well. 
The acreage in string beans for the can- 
ning factory will be doubled this year. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, April 29—The 
make of maple sugar is lightest in some 
years. Potatoes are scarce and bring 80 to 
85c per bu. A company has been organized 
and a beet sugar factory will be built some- 
where in the county. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, May 2—A. Dyer 
has removed to the J. B. Newland farm 
and H. Farrington has taken his place in 
the Bemis Hights grocery store. The Hud- 
son river is very high. Water was let into 
the canal April 19. Potatoes are being 
hauled to market at $3 per bbl. Farm 
laborers are paid from 18 to 22 per month. 
Commissioners have been appointed by 
Judge Houghton to lay out the new road 
from Stillwater to Mechanicsville. 








Lecture on Consumption. 
Why So Many Die and So Few are Saved. 


I have made the lungs a specialty for nearly 
fifty years, and know by experience that Con- 
sumption is curable in all stages. By this I do not 
mean that it is curable in every case, forin some 
the patient’s constitution is so bad and broken 
down that no healing power is left in the body, 
but treated in its early stages, fully 95 per cent. 
recover under antiseptic medicated air inhala- 
tions. 

All medical colleges now admit that Consump- 
tion is Curable, but differ as wide as the poles as 
to its proper treatment. Since 1891, when Koch’s 
Lymph was heralded by the profession as the long 
looked for panacea for Consumption (but which 
proved to be thé most murderous quackery that 
ever disgraced the annals of medicine), general 
physicians have had no treatment beyond pailia- 
tion and the temporary relief of symptoms. Pa- 
tients have been practically left by them to die of 
the disease without any attempt to save them by 
curative treatment. 

It would be invidious for me, as a physician, to 





| free, by addressing him as above. 
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make these statements, nad I not before me ab- 
solute proof of their truth in the testimony of 
many prominent physicians, given only a few 
weeks ago before a special committee of the New 
York State Senate and published in its report. 

In answer to the general question “Does medi- 
cation, as at present understood and applied, 
promise much for the arrest and cure of con- 
sumption?” Professor Herman Briggs, of the New 
York Health Department, said: «Medication alone 
promises absolutely nothing.” His idea of aremedy 
was to shut up all the ‘poor’ Consumptives in 
pest hospitals and have the Board ot Health in- 
terne the “rich ones’? in their own homes under 
the supervision of the Board! Dr. A. H. Doty, 
Health Officer of the Port of New York, said: “Medi- 
cal treatment does not promise much.” Hon. Z. Tay- 
lor Emery, M. D., former Health Commussioner of 
Brooklyn, gave it as his opinion that “Medication 
alone does not promise much for such cases.” Dr. E. 
G. Janeway, Consulting Physician of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York City, considered ‘outdoor life 
and good food the best remedy."’ Dr. 7. Mitchell 
Prudden could only say thav he considered “medi- 
cation often useful in certain phases of the dis- 
ease,” but had no curative treatment to advise. 
Dr. Henry P. Loomis, in answerto the same ques- 
tion, said emphatically “No.” Heknew of no 
treatment that would cure consumption, and yet 
he has a boarding house up in the Catskills which 
he calls a “sanitarium for the treatment of Con- 
sumption.” Dr. J. Edward Stubbert said: “Medi- 
cation inthe way of symptomatic treatment is indi- 
cated in almost all cases.”” In other words,a mere 
system of palliation ef symptoms, without ever get- 
ting at the root of the disease, or attem ting to 
heal the injuries done to the lungs. Dr. £.L. 
Trudeau, who has a sanitarium at Saranac Lake, 
said he had ‘no specific medication. His only 
treatment was to relieve symptoms and improve the 
general health.” Dr.J. H. Pryor, of Buffato, N. Fay 
“did not consider medication promised anything 
but to relieve symptoms.” Dr. Joseph H. Ray- 
mond, Professor of Physiology and Hygiene in the 
Long Island College hospital, former Health Commis- 
sioner of Brooklyn, “ thought a good deal might be 
done by treatment,” but said “his experience was 
not sufficiently extensive to enable him to answer 
the question.’ 

In this long array of testimony, by representa 
tive physicians, speaking of their own practice 
and the results of their own treatment of the dis- 
ease, only one had any confidence in any treat- 
ment he could advise. The single exception was 
a Doctor Evans, who announced himself ‘‘a thor- 
ough believer in the active treatment of Consump- 
tion and in its local medication by inhalation.” 
l was gratified at this endorsement of my treat- 
ment which I introduced nearly fifty years ago 
and am still applying with great success in 
thousands of cases of Consumption and other lung 
diseases. It is the only treatment that ever cured 
true Consumption. By it I have rescued hundreds 
in the last stage of Consumption, and given up as 
hopeless, who are alive to-day to bear grateful 
testimony to their restoration to health by my 
treatment. No stronger proof of the cure of any 
disease exists than I have shown of the cure of 
Consumption by my antiseptic air inhalations. 
The records of my office are always open to in- 
spection and hundreds of cured patients are 
willing to be referred to. 

But the mere act of inhaling some fragrant nostrum 
is not what I mean by inhalation treatment. The 
remedies must be adapted to the disease and con- 
dition of each patient. The physician must have 
thorough knowledge of medicines, be able to de- 
tect the different forms of lung disease and have 
experience in the action of inhaled remedies on 
the lungs or he cannot apply it with success. 

Consumption, to have the same chance of cure 
as other diseases, must be treated in its early 
stage before serious injury has been done to the 
lung structures. Almost every case is seen in this 
stage by the patient’s family physician, and if he 
knew the remedies to use, their strength and how 
to apply them to the lungs, there would be few 
deaths by Consumption. 

But what possible chance has anyone afflicted 
with Consumption, under the care of physicians 
who never cured a case in their whole Srofession- 
al career, who confess that they have no curative 
treatment of their own, and no confidence in any- 
thing they can do for the disease? What moral 
right have they to treat Consumption at all, or to 
permit their patients to believe they are striving 
to cure them when all they are doing is but a 
wretched system of palliation of symptoms? 

Here is the real cause of this wide-spread mor- 
tality ot Consumption. People die of it because 
general pepe do not know its proper treat- 
mentand are wholly incompetent to cope with it, 
Before they can do so they must be retaught the 
principles of medical science which govern the 
treatment of all local diseases, and acting under 
them, must discover,as I did, the remedies which, 
when locally — to the lungs, will kill the 
germs and heal the ravages they have made in 
that organ. : 

Ihave given to the world a positive cure for 
Consumption in my Antiseptic Medicated Air 
Treatment, when applied before mortal lesions 
have taken place. It is a treatment which. places 
Consumption in the list of curable maladies and 
renders their cure as certain as other serious local 
diseases. By it healing and germicidal remedies 
are brought into direct contact with the internal 
surfaces of the nose, throat, larynx, air tubes and 
cells of the lungs. It soothes the ay lining of 
the breathing organs, arrests irritation and pre- 
vents inflammation, while the antiseptics destroy 
the germ life on which the disease depends. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
Specialist, 
17 West 45th St., New York. 


NoTE.—Readers of this Journal can obtain Dr, 
Hunter’s book, ‘‘The Lungs and Their Disease,” 
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Eagle Bride, Rensselaer Co, May 1—The 
Hoosick Falls driving park association will 
hold a fair Aug 30-Sept 2. The officers of 
the association are: President, Salem H. 
White; secretary, Frank Rising; treasurer, 
Dr E. F. Alexander. The association has 
men at work altering the turns and build- 
ing up the back stretch. When completed 
it will be one of the fastest half mile tracks 
in the state. The trotting horse Willie 
Mead, handled by County Treasurer Frank 
Riley last sescon, has been sold to Albany 
parties for $700. Miéhael Curtis has loaded 
several cars of straw for Boston. J. O. 
Joslin, a breeder of Delaine Merino sheep 
and an authority on breeding, has as fine 
a flock as is owned in this section. Mr Jos- 
lin has associated with him as overseer his 
son Grove. They also breed fine horses and 
poultry, Buff Wyandots and Indian Games. 


Newark, Wayne Co, May 1—Wheat is 
looking bad from being bare much of the 
winter. Apples scarce and high. Potatoes 
62c per bu. Farm work being rushed now. 


Somers, Westchester Co, May 1—Farm 
work is very backward and at this writing 
but few oats are sown or potatoes planted. 
Milk prices are a trifle lower than last year 
and few farmers are making enough to pay 
expenses. There has been a large amount 
of timber sold in this and adjoining towns 
at from $10 to 30 an acre. It is cut up into 
railroad ties. Crimson clover is not favor- 
ed by the few who have tried it. Potatoes 
sell at 1.15 per bbl. The city of New York 
continues to take land in this section for 
water purposes and has already condemned 
about 10,000 acres of the best farming land, 


Saratoga, Saratoga Co,May 1.—A. M. 
Shepherd has bought the homestead of 
the Asa A. Shepherd estate. The farm con- 
tains 114 acrgs and was sold for $3400. Sam- 
uel and Bertram Neilson have bought the 
David Howland farm of 56 acres for $2450. 
Elmer Neilson will occupy the place the 
present year. Seed potatoes, especially early 
varieties, are in good demand. Very few po- 
tatoes of ’98 crop still in first hands. 


Stanford, Dutchess Co, May 1—Ap 1 milk 
brought 70c per 40-qt can. The six months’ 
contract price at Wassaic is the same as 
was paid last year. Grain, grass and farm 
work are backward. Northern’ = seed 
potatoes will be plante” largely this year. 
Less grain will be puc in and more stock 
kept than usual. Robert .-offman is re- 
pairing the buildings on the Horton farm of 
209 acres and offers it for sale. Charles 
Carpenter has a large number of early 
chickens nearly re-dy for market. It is ex- 
pected that a grain and feed store will be 
opened at Bangall during the present sea- 
son. The new grist mill does fast and ex- 
cellent work and is well patronized. All 
farmers are anxious for the success of t. 2 
FS af PA. 

Torry, Yates Co, May 2—Farmers are 
ooo | and the ground is in good condi- 
tion. heat winterkilled so badly that a 
number of pieces are being plowed up. 
Only 8 per cent of the peach buds are re- 
ported to have been killed during the past 
winter. 


CANADA. 





Port Burwell, Ontario, May 1—The gov- 
ernment work on the harbor and piers in 
this place is going on rapidly and when 
completed this place will be made a coal 
dock. Coal will be brought across Lake 
Erie from Conneaut, O, and landed here 
and taken all over the country. Railroads 
are doing a large business in this part of 
Canada this year. Port Burwell is a great 
summer resort, 2@ miles south of Tilson- 
burg, which is on the Wabash,*~M C 
road and G TW railroads. A short line of rail- 
way called the T L O & P connects Port 
Burwell with Tilsonburg. 

OHIO. 

Forest Fires Raging—Forest fires have 
been raging in Hamilton township, Jackson 
Co, and farmers report that they have 
burned out hundreds of acres and ruined 
vegetation. Miles of fences have been de- 
stroyed and haystacks, and in several in- 
stances barns have been destroyed. Live 
stock is suffering and despite heavy rains 
the flames would continue to spread.—RIn 


the eastern part of Adams Co forest fires 
R ; 
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started from burning brush heaps are rag- 
ing and destroying miles of fences and fine 
timber. 

Voting for Pikes—The most hotly con- 
tested election ever held in Crawford Co 
was that of April 24 on the question of 
piking the roads in Bucyrus, Whetstone 
and Holmes townships, which had been 
united as a special road district under the 
provisions of the Valentine law. The op- 
position was bitter, especially among the 
farmers, but the business men of Bucyrus 
organized to carry the election and the ma- 
jority was four to one for pikes. The work 
of piking will begin at once.——The road 
commissioners appointed to attend to the 
piking in Loudon township, Seneca Co, have 
prepared for five miles of piking divided 
among four roads leading to Fostoria. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Lisbon, April 25—Farmers are plowing 
for oats, hauling manure, etc. A few have 
early potatoes planted and other early gar- 
den stuff. Potatoes are advancing in price. 
Nearly everyone has plenty of hay on hand 
and some is for sale; it is bringing $7 to 10 
per ton. New milch cows are bringing good 
prices. A good one cannot be bought for 
less than 45 to 50. George G. Young has 
sold his farm situated near Jewett City to 
Louis Gekle, a machinist. 

North Franklin, April 26—Roads are be- 
ing repaired and much plowing is being 
done, Oats mostly sown and some are put- 
ting in early potatoes. Spring work is well 
under way. Hens are laying well; eggs 
bring 13c per doz. Turkeys are scarce at 
23c, George Bliven had a lot come from 
New York, last week. Spring pigs. .are 
scarce, Cows are in good demand. Potatoes 
bring 80c per bu. Hay is a drug in the mar- 
ket. 

North Stonington, April 26—Some have 
sown oats and planted onions, peas, beans, 
potatoes, etc. C. W. Taylor and family 
have moved to-Providence, R I. Eugene 
Bromley and bride will occupy his father’s 
farm here, recently vacated by Mr Taylor. 
Frank H. Babcock recently set out several 
hundred asparagus roots and a new bed of 
2000 strawberry plants of standard varie- 
ties. In spite of the lateness of the spring 
Mr Babcock has’ strawberry plants in 
bloom. Mrs M. E. Crary disposed of her 
stock, farming tools, and part of her house- 
hold furniture at auction April 20. Cows 
averaged $35 each. ' Good cows are in de- 
mand and bring good prices. B. Ripley 
Park is sawing some extra large cedar 
shingles for R. A. Sherman of Westerly. 
The order calls for 25,000. Westerly had 
an exceedingly hot time of it early in the 
morning of April 20, when Armory hall was 
entirely consumed. Eggs are quite plenti- 
ful and retail at 15c per doz. Farmers are 
getting 80c per bu for their potatoes and 
paying from $1.10 to 1.35 per bu for seed. 


Redding, April 26—Creameries are run- 
ning on full time. It is expected that the 
trolley line between Putnam Park and 
Westport will soon be constructed. A new 
telegraph line will be built through the 
western part of the town soon. _ Chicken 
thieves have played havoc with hen roosts 
in different parts of the town. Oats have 
been sown and preparations for sowing on- 
ions have been begun. 


VERSIONT. 


Franklin, Avril 24—Very little sugar 
made and that of an inferior quality. 
Roads are very muddy. Hay is plentiful 
and very cheap. Cattle wintered well. Good 
new milch cows are in good demand at 
good prices. 


Hinesburg, April 25—Little work done 
on the land yet. The best run of sap of the 
season occurred last week. John Collins 
has bought a registered Ayrshire bull for $40. 
The Carpenter house has been sold to Mrs 
Fanny Parker of Denver, Col, for $3500. 
Edward Bissonette has gone to Darlington, 
Wis, to take charge of a cheese and but- 
ter factory. G. D. Boynton’s dairy paid 
43 per cow the past year. 


Maidstone, April 24—Sugar-makers com- 


plain of a poor sugar season, There is 
still considerable snow in the fields. Stock 
wintered well and the late spring will give 








the farmers_a chance to use up-some of 





their surplus hay. Charles Stevens is re- 
pairing his buildings. 

Middlebury, April 25—Some are plowing 
and a few have oats sowed. Season latest 
in years. Sugaring over with little made. 
All kinds of stock in good condition and 
cows bring better prices as the season 
advances, fairly good ones selling $30 to 35 
and up to 45. Much snow still on the 
ground in the mountain towns. On warm 
land the grass seems to start up very rap- 
idly, the deep snow leaving the ground in 
good condition for this important crop. 


Newbury, April 26—The sugar season is 
over and the crop is below the average. 
Some orchards were not tapped because 
of the damage by worms last summer. 
The average amount of corn, oats and po- 
tatoes will be put in. Stock is looking 
well. Grass has not. started freely: a 
warm rain is needed. Sheep are being 
turned to pasture. 

Strafford, April 25—Sugar season is 
closing up with less than one-eighth crop 
and that of poor quality. The main roads 
are improving fast, but many of the back 
roads are still blocked with snow. Mr and 
Mrs Frank Morse are to have charge of the 
creamery during Mr Allen’s absence. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, mixed 
oats 36@37c p bu, loose hay $12@14 p ton. 
Fresh eggs 14@18c p dz, chickens 14@15c p 
Ib, ducks and geese 14c, veal calves 6c p Ib 
1 w, 10@12c d w, best beef 8 50 p 100 Ibs, 
pork rib 9. Asparagus 25c p lb, pie plant 
7c, water cress 25c p dz, mint 50c, parsley 
50c. dandelions 1 p bu, Kale 75c, spinach 1 25, 
carrots 60c, beets 60c, parsnips 90c, radishes 
60c p dz bchs, lettuce 1, cucumbers 1 25, 
Hubbard squash 2c p lb, potatoes 85c p bu, 
red or yellow onions 1, turnips 30@40c, ap- 
ples 3 50@4 50. 

At New Haven, poultry slow but firm. 
Chickens 11@12c p Ib 1 w, 14@15c d w, roost- 
ers 8@9c 1 w, broilers 22@25c d w, turkeys 
11@12%c 1 w, 16@18c d w, ducks 11@12c 1 w, 
14@16c d w, fresh eggs 15c p dz. Potatoes 
in active demand. Hebrons 95c@$1 25 p bu, 
Burbanks 1@1 15, Rose 1 10@1 20, red on- 
ions 85@90c, yellow 90c@1, turnips 30@40c, 
carrots 45c, beets 70c, parsnips 60c, lettuce 
60c@1 p dz, dandelions 1 25 p bu, spinach 1, 
kale 2 p bbl, radishes 35@40c p dz, parsley 
25c. Corn 44@45c p bu, oats 33144@35téc, bran 
17@18 50 p ton, middlings 17@18, cottonseed 
meal 24@26, loose hay 14@15, baled 11@14, 
clover hay 9@10 50, rye straw 9@10 50. 

At Bridgeport, potatoes firm at 90c@$1 p 
bu, onjons 80c@1, rutabagas 35c, apples 3 50 
@4 50 p bbl, carrots 75@90c p bu, parsnips 
60@75c, kale 1 25@1 75 p bbl, spinach 1 50 
@2, lettuce 49@75ic p dz, radishes 2@3 p 100 
behs. Nearby fresh eggs 15c p dz, chick- 
ens and fowls 10@1ll1c pn lb 1 w, 11@13c d w. 
Bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 19@20, loose or 
baled hay 12@15, rye straw 11@12. 








Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, May 1—The first meeting 
of the board of trade for this season was 
largely attended and much interest was 
shown in the proceedings. Among these 
was a proposition to appoint official weigh- 
masters for the board who should weigh 
and certify to the cheese before being put 
on cars. The idea was well received by 
factorymen, and a committee composed of 
one buyer and four salesmen was appoint- 
ed to present a definite plan to the board in 
two weeks. 

The season has been uneven in different 
parts of the country. In the Mohawk and 
some other valleys grass is growing well 
and cows are being turned out. But on the 
hills beyond, both north and south, there 
is still more or less snow, and cows will not 
be turned out before the middle of May. 
Factories opened all the way from March 
20 to April 25, but the amount of milk was 
small until April 1 and very little cheese 
was made previous to that time. 

There were no positive sales made to-day. 
The »ulk of cheese offered was small-sized 
stock and the market for this is too uncer- 
tain for buyers to take the risks. Transac- 
tions comprised four lots of large, 283 bxs, 
and 26 lots small, 1550 bxs, all consigned. 
Total 30 lots, 1833 bxs. 

At Little Falls, there were sales of. 77 
bxs large colored at 9%c and 2440 small 


-white and colored at 9c. 
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. THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Milk War at East Winfield. 


The following letter has been sent by 
one of the N Y wholesale milk dealers to 
Mr Bartlett. a shipper located at Winfield, 
Herkimer Co, N Y: “Inasmuch as you have 
agreed to sell your milk to Five States par- 
ties any time they may ask for it, I think 
they may want it some time when I could 
not lose your dairy as conveniently as at 
present, therefore I will have to ask you 
to discontinue your delivery on April 1.” 

This N Y concern has been buying milk 
at the station named, according to speci- 
tications as per notice to patrons over its 
signature. This is as follows: ‘‘We will 
pay 4c p qt extra to all patrons through 
Nov, Dec and Jan,’who bring at least half 
as much milk through each month as 
they did through each summer month of 
May, June and July, providing they bring 
milk from at least one fresh cow ou* of 
every four in their dairy, all through Nov, 
Dec, Jan and Feb. Extra %c to be paid 
Feb 10. To all who do not bring milk from 
at least one fresh cow in every four in 
their dairy during Nov, Dec, Jan and Feb 
we will pay %c p qt less for what they 
bring through May and June. The \c to 
be held back through May and June unless 
they agree to bring as per notice, or, fai:l- 
ing to do so, must consent to have the 
amount taken from the last they do bring 
or out of their Feb checks. Cows will be 
considered fresh that came in during Aug, 
Sept and Vct, and all who fail to leave 
notice at the station when the cows camein 
during these months will forfeit the 4c in 
May and June. We will also pay 4c p qt 
extra through Nov, Dec and Jan to those 
who bring no milk during April, May, June 
and July, but who come when called upon 
for milk, and bring. from part fresh vows. 
Those who have no fresh cows will get no 
extra price. No milk will be accepted ex- 
cept on these terms.’’ 

As a result of the above letter and no- 
tice an organization was formed here 
in East Winfield Apr 13 and is to be here- 
after known as the Winfield milk produc- 
ers’ union, The purpose is to stand by each 
other and resist injustice as one, from the 
hands of those handling their hard-earned 
product. As is to be seen in the letter, one 
of tLe best known dairy farmers in this 
section, one who has been and is a faithful 
supporter of the F S M P A, is first to fall 
a victim. The next to follow is the sec- 
retary and treasurer of this local union. 
You will see in the above notice that after 
carrying milk through the months of May 
and June, a money value is placed on each 
for the fulfillment of the winter part of the 
notice, or lose the 4c p qt on the milk pro- 
duced through the two months that the 
same can be made without paying the whole 
amount out for feed. Now to agree to 
this so as not to be robbed of the 
we as per notice we would be 
obliged to conflict with instructions 
from the F S M P A, as they tell us to dis- 
pose of our milk only till Oct 1. These pa- 
trons who have borne these actions felt 
that this last was too much, so they rebell- 
ed, hence the above union. Now these peo- 
ple are making milk into cheese. But before 
doing so, acted fairly by appointing a com- 
mittee to confer with the manager of the 
N Y concern, refusing to accept the terms 
of the notice, but tendering a table of 
prices they will accept up to Oct 1, giving 
a limited time for consideration and ac- 
ceptance. Nothing came of it, so the fac- 
tory was opened, all leaving the station but 
six, These probably expect to receive a bet- 
ter price for their faithful adherence. These 
patrons are now banded together with one 
common interest, determined to stand by 
each other.—[Secretary Winfield Milk 
Union, 

Refuse to Accept Price Reduction. 


At a largely attended meeting of the Black 
River route union at Boonville, N Y, great 
dissatisfaction was expressed regarding the 
attitude of N Y dealers buying the milk. 
The Apr 1 card posted by the buyers said 
90c per 100 lbs would be paid for April, but 
about the middle of the month the price 
was reduced without warning to 80c. Milk 
producers of Oneida and Lewis counties, 
not being accustomed to such treatment, 
have openly rebelled and this meeting was 
called to secure the establishment of a 
fair and just price on the milk or turn it to 
the cheese factories, which are paying 77c 
P 100 lbs for the season. After a thorovgh 
discussion of the question a committee was 
appointed and directed to draft a letter 
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to be sent to all N Y buyers in this route. 
This letter includes resolutions to the ef- 
fect that for the five months beginning May 
the members of the F S M P A who now 
deliver over 95 per cent of all milk delivered 
to the milk stations along the Black River 
route will deliver only upon condition that 
the same be contracted for by responsible 
parties at 82c p 100 lbs, the milk to be paid 
for semi-monthly. This letter, which is 
signed by five members of the committee, 
including C. Fred Boshart, secretary of the 
union, says that in case satisfactory sale 
is not made, milk will be shut off upon di- 
rection of the committee. As a result of this 
action cheese factories are again being pre- 
pared to receive the increase of milk should 
it be kept off the N Y market. ‘The pro- 
ducers of this system,’’ writes Sec’y Bos- 
hart, “will stand together and support the 
future action of the F S MP A.” Reply- 
ing to this letter from the route union’s 
committee, the N Y dealers refused to sign 
contract as requested, and all members of 
the union are now asked to cease deliver- 
ing milk to the milk station on or before 


May 65. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts continue to in- 
crease steadily, but are no more than can 
be readily handled. Surplus price remains at 
$119 p can of 40 qts, exchange price 2%c 
Pp qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended May 1 were as follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,349 1,178 543 
N Y Central. 15,167 161 335 
N Y. Ont & West, 30,273 2,469 _— 
West Shore, 16,421 912 297 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,104 179 76 
N Y¥ & Putnam, 3,101 — 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 -- 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 aa _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 = 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 2 a 
Other sources,” 4.650 _ - 
Total receipts, 168,998 5,236 1,326 
Daily av this week, 24,142 748 189 
Daily av last week, 24,013 649 193 
Cor week last year, 23,428 547 158 

Milk Notes. 


Your cartoon in American Agriculturist 
April 22 represents one side of the busi- 
ness. While Secretary Coon is trying to sell 
our milk at a certain price we are sending 
our wives and children to the dealer with 
all the milk we can make, not Knowing 
oftentimes what price we are getting, but 
take what the dealer has a mind to pay, 
and are thankful it is no less. When the 
FS MPA put a reasonable price on che 
milk and if the dealer Coes not want it 
at the price, they keep it at home. It will 
very soon tell who is in the greatest need, 
the dealer or the producer. Such thoughts 
seem to be more easily understood when 
they are illustrated. You have put in some 
good licks for the milk producers. Largely 
owing to your efforts the F S M P A is 
in condition now to sell the milk, not 
through a catspaw of the dealers, but to 
the dealer himself. More backbone and less 
water should be the password all along 
the line. Yours respectfully,—[A Pa Sub- 
scriber Since 1856, 

The position of milk expert in the New 
York state dep’t of agri will be filled by 
competitive examination held in various 
cities throughout the state May 27. The 
salary for this position is $720 per year. 
Those who intend to compete must file an 
application with the secretary of the civil 
service commission at Albany on or be- 
fore May 22. Full particulars can be had 
upon application. 

As most milk producers look to the col- 
umns of American Agriculturist for news, I 
write to say that our own local association 
considers the temporary defeat only served 
to make the members more determined to 
stand by the directors of the F S M P A, 
who have been endeavoring to make the 
sale. We believe them perfectly com- 
petent and are glad they are retained. 
We propose to keep our organization in 
fighting trim and in readiness to help the 
good work along. We are still taking in 
additional members. Our producers are 
only getting 64c p can of 40 ts delivered 
shipping station. At this price it takes 
a sharp man to make the balance come out 
on the right side.—[{F. H. Fassett, Pres 
Meshappen (Pa) Local Union. 

Whether the New York parties have been 
bought off, or whatever reason has inclined 
them to go back on the contract with the 
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F S M P A is perhaps not known, but 
their refusal causes great disappointment 
to all farmers concerned. I wish the asso- 
ciated farmers would for once show their 
power, which they might use in refusing to 
let any milk go to the city for one week. 
Then if some one did not before the week 
was past offer to buy their milk, arrange 
to send the product to be handled the sec- 
ond week by their own officers. Use the 
proceeds of that week’s sales for acapital to 
continue to handle their own milk. If more 
money is wanted add the proceeds of one 
more week’s sales, then form a syndicate 
outside of the ass’n, but made up of per- 
sons now belonging to it. Issuecertificates of 
stock to such, according to the amount of 
milk furnished. Then let this syndicate ar- 
rarge for the sale in New York city, and 
for the control of the milk needed each 
day to supply the demand. It seems to 
me that such a plan can be worked out so 
the farmers may be independent of other 
instrumentalities and handle their own 
milk at a fair profit and without danger 
of overplus.—[Charles O. Newton, Cortland 
Co, N Y. 


a 

Farmers’ National Congress—It will 
meet at Boston, Mass, Oct 3-6. .The voting 
membership will be as follows: A member 
from each congressional district and two 
at large, to be appointed by the governor 
of each state (and such governors are re- 
quested to appoint practical farmers as 
such delegates); each agricultural college 
and experiment station shall he entitled 
to a delegate; and each national and state 
society or organization, created and main- 
tained for the fostering of any agricul- 
tural interest in the western continent, 
shall be entitled to a delegate. These or- 
ganizations, societies, etc, shall supply a 
certified statement of the existence of said 
organization. 





The beet sugar industry and a new can- 
ning factory are drawing the attention of 
some tobacco growers and will continue 
to do so should they be found profitable.— 
[Charles E. Daboll, Onondaga Co, N Y. 


A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop cr 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any i nee 















eADIUSTED. 

ie. OE 

Weighs 160 Ibs. sam —— 

THE ECLIPSE 
CORN PLANTER AND 

FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


does all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 

seed from 6 to 45inches apart. Will distribute from 

50 to 450 Ibs. of fertilizer per acre. They are strong- 

ly built of good material and will last indefinitely. 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. COs, 
Box 120» Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














Safety—Razors 


FREE 


! Improvedsimplermag- 
iW] netic safety-razor out- 
fits given Absolutely 
i] Free for oulting only 
10 cakes of our Sha 









ly Free. Send 10 cents, silver or stamps for sample 
= Jon, & we willsend one at once together with razor 
offer only one to a person, all securely packed, Rrepend. 
Razor warranted always in order made of finest Sheffield 
steel, can be used in any position pe riding in wagon 
or or on ship in storm, with ease & safety, no more 
effort thanit takestocomb your hair. We make this lib- 
eral offer knowing you wi resen ow 
h ld by the old regular way of adverpio- 
half the time we cou 
ing. Home Supply Co., 815 Madison Ave., Dept. &. B 
New York City. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 
































LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND* 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash orspot | ——————_ 
ane 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 1898 
Chicago ......... 72) — | 38%] 22 | 26%) 23 
New York ...... 37% |1.10 | Sta] -38 3216) .33 
BOSTON... 0505 v0. — “| { . 39 | .36Y%4! .35 
Toledo .......... Z5Y%4|1.03 Hy 31 | .29 TI 
St Louis.........] .77 | .99 344) .28 2814) .27 
Minneapolis ...! .70%|1.01 | .311%4| .29 ath 26 
EN 0<0nccai 90% 91.15 46 | 46 Tt —_ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades| Ww heat t | Corn | Oats 
BEM cccces on 
CO j 35 | 24M 
oe } \ 35% i 22%, 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CARADA. 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu,| 27,774,000 |~ 28,779,000 & 23,263,000 _ 
GE dean ae 25,798,000 28,088,000 27,044,000 
Oats . 9,500,000 10,413,000 11,218,000 
At Sia. corn receipts are fair con- 
sidering the fact that farmers are 
very busy getting in their crops. 
This over, increased arrivals are an- 
ticipated. At the moment the corn mar- 
ket is quiet, price range narrow, undertone 


one of general steadiness around 34c p bu 
for No 2 mixed May delivery, and 34%2.@35c 
July. Cash demand fair on domestic and 
export accou t. Lake navigation is now 
open and several million bushels of cora 
on the way to lower ports such as Buffalo. 
Recent sales by sample include No 4 niixed 
at 33@34c p bu, No 3 and No 2 yellow corn 
34@36c. 

In oats, an undertone of moderate con4i- 
dence is displayed, partly on the theory 
that the area seeded to this crop this year 
will- prove somewhat short. No 2 mixed, 
May delivery has sold largely around 26%c 
p bu, carlots on track 27@27%c, white usual 
premium, 

Some recent sales of round lots of rye 
for early shipment served to help that mar- 
ket a trifle. “ade quiet, however, on the 
basis of about 57%@58%c p bu for No 2 in 
store or May delivery. Receipts sraall and 
export trade not especially important. 

Under restricted demand barley has rulcd 
somewhat heavy in tone, with occasional 
evidences of slight price decline. Receipts 
small, but so with the outward movement. 
Fair to good malting barley 40@43c p bu, 
choice to fancy 44@46c. 

Grass seeds without important change, 
ruling generally quiet. Timothy seed 
steady to easy, on the basis of $2 35 p ctl 
for prime; Sept, new crop delivery, 2 65. 
October clover sold off 10@15c to 7 40 p ctl. 
tairly good old see. is s able by sample 
at 5@6, contract prime 6 25. 

At New York, the wheat market some- 
what neglected and without important 
change, No 2 red in store 78@78%c p bu, 
flour rather dull and heavy, rye flour un- 
changed. Coarse grains in ample sup- ly and 
substantially steady. No2cornin store 43% 
@44c p bu, carlots on track a premium, No 
2 mixed oats 32%@33c p bu, white and 
clipped showed sharp premium. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHJ°PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, radishes $2@4 
p 100 behs, lettuce 40@45c p bx, old cab- 
bage 8@12 p 100, turnips 20@25c, apples 3@6 
p bbl, potatoes 2 25 p bbl. Fresh eggs i3c 
p dz, chickens 9@10c p Ib 1 w, 10@l1lic d w, 
roosters 6@7c 1 w, btoilers 19@21c d w, tur- 
keys 11@12c 1 w, 12%@l4c d w, ducks and 
geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w. Corn 42@46c p 
bu, oats 34@37c, bran 16@17 p ton, middlings 
16@18, cottonseed meal 22, loose or baled 
hay 6 50@9, clover 5 50@7, oat straw 4@5, 
rye 5@7 50. 

At Syracuse, corn 45c p bu, oats 40c, bran 
$17 p ton, middlings 18, cottonseed meal 238. 
Fresh eggs 12@12%c p dz, chickens 12@13c 
Pp lb 1 w, 14@16c d w, turkeys 17c d w, ducks 
lic 1 w, 14c d w. Potatoes 60@70c p bu, on- 
ions 1, cabbage 4@6 p 100, beets 25c p bu, 
carrots 25c, cucumbers 1 50@1 75 p dz, rhu- 
barb 50@60c p dz, turnips 20c p bu. 

At Watertown, loose hay $5@7 p ton, oat 
straw 4, oats 30@35c p bu, corn 40c, pars- 
nips 50c p bu, potatoes 65@75c, beets 35@40c, 
turnips 35c, carrots 25@30c, fowls 7@8c p lb 
l w, 10@l1lc d w, turkeys 8c 1 w, 12c d w, 
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ducks 12c d w, veals 4@4%c 1 w, 64% @7c d w, 
fresh eggs 10@l1lc p dz. 

At Buffalo, fowls 10@1lc p lb 1 w, 11@12c 
d w, turkeys 10@12c 1 w, 13@i6c d w, ducks 
11@12c 1 w, 11@18c d w, fresh eggs 13@13%c 
p dz, duck eggs 18@20c. Baled timothy 
hay $10@10 50 p ton, pressed 9@9 50, straw 
5 50@6 50. Potatoes 65@70c p bu, yellow or 
red onions 75@80c, cabbage 3@4 p bbl, car- 
rots 75@90c p bbl, parsnips 50@75c, beets 65 


@75e, squash 10@20 p ton, apples 4 25@5 50 
p bbL 
At Rochester, apples $4@4 50 p bbl, beets 


25e p bu, carrots 25c, cabbage $5@10 p 100 
heads, cucumbers 2 50 p dz, turnips 20@25c, 
radishes 20@25c p dz, potatoes 65@70c p bu. 
Oats 35@37c p bu, bran 15@16 p ton, mid- 
dlings 16@17, cornmeal i17@18. Chickens, 
dressed 12@13c p lb, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 12c 
d w, fowls 10@11c 1 w, 12c d@ w, turkeys 12c 
l w. 13@15c d w, fresh eggs 11@13c p dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
Globe onions $2 25@2 50 p bbl, Rose potatoes 
70@75e p bu, Rurals 70@73c, new cabbage 
3@4 50 p bbl, spinach 50c@1, beets 4@6 p 100 
bchs, apples 4 50@6 p bbl. Fresh eggs 12% 
@13c p dz, fowls lic p lb 1 w, 10%@l1lc d w, 
broilers 30@35c d w, winter chickens 20@ 
24c. Ch baled timothy hay 12 50 p ton, No 
1 11 50@12, mixed 9 50@10 50, bran 16@17, 
straight rye straw 8@9, tangled 7 50@8. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, _ strictly 
fresh eggs 12%ec p dz, chickens, live 14@1lb5c 
p lb, fowls 10c, j Bn =I 8@8%ec, roosters 25@ 
30c ea. White potatoes 70@80c p bu, onions 
$2 25@2 75 p bbl, lettuce $1@1 25 p bu-bx, 
asparagus 2 50@2 75 p dz, cabbage 4@4 50 
p cra, apples 4@5 p bbl. Bran 15@16 50 p 
ton, middlings 14@15, No 1 timothy hay 
12 50, No 2 11 50, clover mixed 11@11 50, 
straight rye straw 8@8 50, tangled rye 6 50 
@7, wheat 6 50@7, oat 7 50@8. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 

















COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR,AGO. 

Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 

1899 1898) 1 1399) 1898) 1899| 1898 

Chicago, ”s 100 Ibs .. 85 75)§ $5.25 $4.00) $4.1 15 |§5.00 $4.35 
New York. ---| 5.75) 5.40) 4 4.25) 4 25] 5.25) 4.50 
0” ES ae | 5.75 5.40) 4.10) 1 25| 5.35) 4.15 
Kansas City ......... | 5.50 5.10) 3.90} 4.00| 4.75, 4.20 
es eer | 5.60] 5.251 4.15! 4.20! 4.901 4.25 
At Chicago, the recent good demand for 


cattle continues the rule, although buyers 
endeavor to take advantage of the fact 


that a hberal proportion of ar- 
rivals consist of fair to good heavy 
steers. This has made these relative- 


ly less firm than well-finished light and me- 
dium weights. 

Dry cows and bulls are in good demand 
and firm, good canning stock selling at 
$2 50@3, with best butcher cows and heifers 
4 25@4 90. Farmers want stock cattle and 
complain that prices are too high, recent 
sales including selected young steers as 
high as 4 80@5. Receipts of milch cows and 
springers are readily disposed of when at- 
tractive in quality. 

Fancy beef steers. 85 40@5 70 Rese to Sey bulls, e372 400 
Good to ame, 1150 te 32 
5 00@5 35 ee 470 

400 

500 


P1450 lb 
= 20fate, 1150 to 1400 Steekers. 450 to 850 lbs, 35 

Ibs. 415@4 65 Calves, 300 ibs up, 275 
hetfers. 


ave veal. 
Fair to good cows, mein 


ch cows. each, 

Activity and firmness have prevailed in 
the sheep market much of the time, with a 
good demand for all classes. Shorn lambs 
are plentiful and less firm than sheep, being 
quotable at $5@5 50. Good to choice heavy 
sheep 4 75@5 15, poor to good 3@4 25. 

Hog salesmen have appreciated a 4c mar- 
ket, though this figure has not been fully 
maintained, enormous numbers of swine 
going over the scales at $3 75@3 95. Only a 
few have exceeded 4c, with the market not 
strong at that figure. Receipts fairly lib- 
eral and quality good; all classes of buy- 
ers represented. 

At Pittsburg, cattle supply more than am- 
ple i nday of this week, when 60 cars came 
forward, market ruling 10c lower on heavy 
steers and about steady on all else. Quota- 
tions are revised as follows: 

Extra, heme to 38D es, $5 30 Poor to good Stbeie, OOS 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 3 oN In Poor to good fat cows, 3 rae Ts 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ths, | 4.10@465 Heifers. 700 to 110 Ibs, 3 Tian4 75 
Common, eee Ste Re, 3 T3@4 00 J 500 

se et 


Ch to fey cows and 


Rough, half- 4 0 oe 
Com" to good ‘ oxen, 250@42 Wa 

General weakness pervaded the hog mar- 
ket, sales mostly at a fractional discount 
Monday when 40 double decks were receiv- 
ed. Heavy and medium weights $4, yorkers 
3 85@3 90, common pigs 3 70@3 80. Sheep 
market showed relatively more steadiness 














than anything else, Monday’s supply 20 
double decks. Good to choice clipped lambs 
5@5 85, or a slight advance over last week, 
sheep 4 50@5 10, common to mixed lets of 
both sheep and lambs at relatively firmer 
prices. 

At Buffalo, cattle trade opening auspic- 
iously Monday of this week with 125 cars 
received. Strong prices generally nealized, 
sales on the basis of $4 75@5 50 for fair 
to prime beeves. Stockers and feeders 4 25 
@5 25, selected lots a premium, butcher 
heifers 4 25@5, butcher cows 3 50@4 26, poor 
to fancy bulls 3 25@4 50. A good demand 
noted for milch cows and springers and re- 
cent slight advance sustained. Common to 
fancy 25@55 p head. Good to extra veal 
calves 5 650@6. Hog receipts Monday of 
this week 100 cars, market 5c lower. York- 
ers 3 95, medium and heavy 4@4 05, common 
pigs 3 70@3 75. Sheep active and about 1l0c 
higher, Monday’s supply 50 double decks. 
Fair to choice butcher grades 4 50@5 30, 
yearlings a small premium, rough lots usual 
discount, Clipped lambs 5 50@6. 

At New York, cattle without important 
change, desirable steers fully steady, while 
some weakness is apparent in the market 
for ordinary butchers’ stock. Medium to 
choice beeves $4 75@5 35 p 100 lbs, bulls 3@ 
4 25, poor to good dry cows 2 25@3 75. Veal 
calves in good demand and steady at a 
slight advance, common to prime 4 50@6 50 


Pp 100 lbs. Hogs generally steady at 4 10@ 
430. Sheep market plentifully supplied, 
prices weak and a fraction lower. Medium 


to prime shorn sheep 4@5, do lambs 5@6, 
culls and rough lots usual discount. 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, receipts of horses have been 
smaller. The demand on shipping account 
is good, and general firmness prevails. 


Express and heavy draft, $75@270 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 50@100 
Carriage teams, 200.2 650 
Drivers, 60:@300 
Saddle horses, 35.@200 
General purpose, 25@50 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The continued weakness in the butter 
market is partly due to the poor quality of 
current arrivals, which causes lower prices 
all around and a feeling of uncertainty on 
the part of holders. While the decline has 
affected all grades, butter which is free 











TESTED BY THE MILK PAIL 


is made entirely of grain—princi- 
pally of oats—com bined inscien- 
tific proportions. It is complete 
for the production of milk and 
the proper maintenance of the 
animal. 


Sold only in sealed and branded sacks. 


The carefal 
An Economy. tioning of Et and 
carbohydrates to protein and the bal- 
ancing of feeding stuffs and feed to 
the needs of the animal is economical 
in the greatest degree, and renders 
the choice of Quaker Dairy Feed a 
necessity. It makes milk, and no 
greece apne without it. Send for 


** MODERN DAIRY FEEDING ” 


Aninvaluable book containing scientifically 

ioned rations, including e form 
of roughage and every variety of feed. Sent 
postpaid on request. Address Science Dept., 


The American Cereal Co. 
1350Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Mm. 





SCIENTIFIC ADVICE ON FEEDING 
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from all imperfections is held firmly and 
generally well taken. Receipts are not bur- 
densome and under existing demand hold- 
ers might occasionally obtain something 
over quotations, but it is generally consid- 
ered the better policy .o let the stocks out 
and keep the market clear rather than in- 
vite accumulations by asking higher prices. 

New York State—At Albany, fairly 
steady. Good to ch cmy tubs 20@2I1c p Ib, 
prints 21@22c, dairy 18@19c.—At Syracuse, 
good to ch cmy tubs 18@19c, prints 19@20c, 
dairy 14@16c.—At Watertown, ch country 
butter 15c, fair to good 13@14c.—At Roches- 
ter, extra Elgin cmy 20@21ic, N Y cmy 19@ 
20c, dairy 17@18c.—At Buffalo, N ¥ and Pa 
ciny 16@lic, Eigin lic, dairy 14@15c, 
cmy 12@13c., 

At New York, prices are fairly steady, 
but holders are inclined to keep stock mov- 
ing, making concessions on all grades ex- 
cept finest. Western extra cmy lic p Ib, 
firsts 16@16%4c, seconds 15@15%4c, N Y ex- 
tra cmy 161%4@l1i7c, firsts l6c, N Y dairy, fcy 
half firkin tubs 1é6c, firsts 154%4c, Welsh tubs 
15@15'%c, firsts 15%c, western imit cmy fcy 
15@15'%c, firsts 144%c, western dairy 14+.@ 
lic, western factory ‘Me. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, receipts 
moderate, prices steady. Elgin and other 
western separator cmy 17%%c p Ib, firsts 17c, 
seconds l6c, imit cmy l5dc, ladles 12@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fair 
and prices steady. Extra cmy separator 20 
@2I1c p Ib, firsts 19@20c, gathered cream 18@ 
19c, firsts 17@18c, imit cmy 17@18c, ladles 
16@1lic, dairy 19@20c. 

Ohio—At Col mbus, active at easy prices. 
Ch cmy tubs 18c p lb, prints 19, dairy 10c.— 
At Cincinnati, barely steady. Fcy Elgin 
cmy 18@19c, Ohio separator cmy 18c, gather- 
ed cream l6c, dairy 10c. 

At Boston, fairly steady at the lower 
prices. Vt and N H extra cmy Iic p Ib, 
northern N Y 17c, western 17c, northern 
emy firsts 16@16%4c, eastern 15@16c, western 
16@16%c, Vt dairy extra 16c, N Y extra 
15%4c, firsts 15c, seconds 14c, western dairy 
13@15c, imit emy 144%@l5c, ladles 134%@l14c. 
The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, market 
quiet. Full cream cheddars 11%4.@12c p Ib, 
flats 10%@11%c, skims 4@7c, imit Swiss 15c. 
—At Syracuse, full cream 8@10%4c.—At 
Rochester, full cream 13@13%c.—At Buf- 
falo, fey full cream 11@11%c, dairy 10@ 
10%ec. 

At New York, old cneese quiet and easy, 
new drags at quotations. Old cheese: N Y 
full cream, fcy large cc lored 12c p lb, white 
12c, ch 114 4, @11%c, good to prime 10%@lIc, 
fey small colored 12%@12%c, white 124%@ 
12%c, good to ch 11%@12c. New cheese: 
Ch large 9%c, good to prime 94%@9%c, ch 
small, colored 9%c, white 9%c, good to 
prime 9c, light skims 74%4@7%c, .part skims 
7@7i%c, full skims 3@4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet and only barely steady. NY fullcream 
fey small 12@12%c, fair to ch 11%@12c, ch 
large 11%@12c, fair to good 11@11%c, part 
skims, new 8@9c. 

Maryland— At Baltimore, unsettled, new 
cheese arriving. N Y full cream, large size 
1144c p lb, flats 11%c, small size 12c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. N 
Y full cream cheddars 11@11%c p 1b, Ohio 


lic, limburger 13%4c, imit Swiss 1544c.—At 
Cincinnati, firm. Good to prime Ohio flats 
12c, family favorite 13c, twins 12@12%%c, 


Young America 12%c. 

At Boston, a moderate demand and rather 
weaker in price. Old cheese: N Y small ex- 
tra 124%4,@12%c p Ib, large 12@12%c, firsts 10% 
@lic, Vt small extra 12%@12%c, large 12@ 
12%c, firsts 104%@lic, seconds 9@10c, sage 11 
@18c. New cheese: N Y full cream ch 10 
@lic, common to good 8@9c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCD TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Dressed Meats. 
At New York, generally firm, supplies 
moderate. Prime veals 8@9c._p Ib, fair to 
good 6@7%4c, common 4@5%c, light pork 
6@614c, medium 51% @6c, heavy 4@5c, spring 
lambs, prime $5@6 ea. 
Beans, 
At New Yori® the market shows some 





imit- 
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firmness under light receipts. Ch mar- 
row beans $1 47%@1 50 p bu, poor to good 
1 10@1 421%, ch medium 1 35, poor to good 
1 10@1 30, ch pea 1 32%, ch red kidney 1 70 
@1 75, ch white kidney 1 85, yellow eye 
1 387%@1 40, black turtle soup 1 70@1 75, 
Cal limas 2 55@2 60, green peas 1 05@1 10. 
Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals are liberal, but a 
good demand helps prices. Fcy new laid 
nearby 14c p dz, av best 138%c, N Y and Pa 
av best 13%c, western selected 13144@13%c, 
southern 13@13%c, duck eggs 15@17c, goose 
eggs 20@25c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, few apples on sale, prices 
firm. Western N Y Baldwins $3 75@4 25 p 
bbl, Spy 3 50@5 50, russets 3 50@4, cranber- 
ries 2@2 25 p cra, strawberries 15@30c p qt 
according to quality. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, a fair demand and prices 
about steady. Coarse corn meal 84@86c p 
100 lbs, brewers’ meal $1 02%@1 05, grits 
1 02@1 05, middlings 16@17 50 p ton, winter 
bran 16@19, spring 15 75@16 50, sharps 17 50 
@18, linseed oil meal 24, screenings 50@80c 
p 100 lbs, cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts ample and prices 
steady. Prime new timothy 72%@75ic p 
100 Ibs, No 1 65@70c, No 2 574%4@62\%c, No 3 
45@50e, clover mixed 45@52%c, clover 40@ 
45c, long rye straw 35@42éc. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, new potatoes increasing in 
supply, old stock slow. Me Hebrons $2 50 
P sack, Rose 2 75, N Y and western round 
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2 12@2 37 p 180 Ibs, long 2 12, Bermuda No 
1 6@7 p-bbl, No 2 4@5, Fla prime sos. Scotch 
3 — 40 p 168-lb sack, German 2 p 110-lb 
sack 


to 


Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

At New York, easy and lower under lib- 
eral offerings. Brick sugar 8@9c p lb, tubs 
8c, syrup 60@75c p gal. 

Onions. 


At New York, desirable sorts steady. Ct 
and eastern $2@3 p bbl, Orange Co, N Y, 1@ 
250 p bag, Bermuda 1@1 10 p cra, Egyp- 
tian 1 75@2 25 p bag. 

Poultry. 

At New York, clearing up fairly well, but 
pric es sean Fresh killed iced turkeys 
114%©12% Phila broilers 35@45c, prime 
chickens “is@20¢, N Y and Pa fowls 10c, 
western 9c, roosters 64%@7c, squabs $2 25 
@2 50 p dz. Frozen turkeys 13@14c p Ib, 
broilers 18@20c, chickens 114%@12%c, capong 
18@20c, ducks 12@13c, geese 8@10c. Live 
chickens 50c@1 p pr, fowls 9c p Ib, roosters 
8@9c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 50@75c p pr, 
geese 75c@1 25, pigeons 25@35c. 

Vegetables. 
At New York, supplies increasing, prices 


well sustained. Asparagus $38@4 p dz 
behs, Fla beets 1 25@1 50 p cra, old car- 
rots 2@3 p bbl, cabbage 4@5 p cra, kale 1 


@1 50 p %-bbl bskt, peppers 75c@1 50 p car- 
rier, old parsiips 1 50 p bbl, radishes 75c@ 
1p 100 bechs, Hubbard squash 60@75c p bbl, 
marrow 50@60c, nearby spinach 75c@1 p bbl, 
Fla string beans 2@3 p bskt, turnips 75c@ 
1 p bbl. Hot-house products: Cucumbers 
1@1 25 p dz, mushrooms 50@65c p lb, toma- 
toes 30@40c, lettuce 50@75c p dz. 
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GETS A CLEAN SHAVE when the Deering Ideal Mower 


goes over it. 






The Deering Ideal cuts—it doesn’t pull. 
cutting mechanism of the Deering Ideal Mower is perfect. The 
cutter baris made from high-quality tempered steel; the knife ' 
sections from the finest cutlery steel, and with the serrated 
ledger plates, a perfect shear cut is insured. The Deering Ideal 
pitman will please you. The question of broken knife-heads and pit- 
mans is done away with. An adjustable thread, for lengthening or 
shortening the pitman, keeps the knife always in perfect register. 
Deering Ideal Mowers are built to satisfy the most critical demands. 


The 


DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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NO TRU ST Ow NS U 2 to “consumers. Our blades ate RAZOR STEE lig ae 
we) 


blade to swear by. This cut is exact size of 75-cent Ete To 







start you we = send one for 48c.; & for $2, 
tpaid. Best 7-inch shears, 60c. 
nis nife oi shears, gi 00 a 


L Prunin 75¢. ti 
4 ro My shears, Toe, 
ies ground soaee with 


strop, Dy ma’ a | ;regu- 
lar pri end for 80- 
h 4 tree fist and “ How 
se a Razor. 
Maher & Grosh Co., 
63 A Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 











PRAC- 


rie. FLORICULTURE 


By PETER HENDERSON. A guide to the quoceustel 
propa tion and cultivation of florists’ plants. The work 
8 not for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind. It also comprises a 
very complete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under 
giass, or in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers 
for pleasure as well as those who make them a matter of 
= = Beautifully illustrated. New and enlarged edition. 
, 12mo., postpaid. $1.50 
vaan Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 








By L. H. BAILEY: 
The treatment is 
both scientifi 
and practical,an 
will enable gare 
deners an orti- 
culturists to ex- 
periment intelli- 
panty, in cross- 


PLANT 
BREEDING. 


ding. The 
sup ect is full 
f intelligent reader.” Cloth,” lam 
made clear for eve n nm er. i) mo. 
Postpaid, = "81.00 
Satale 


e Free of this and many other padliceionn 
*: 


E JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN, 
_ AAGRICULTURIST 


"> 
Middle Edition, forthe month of April 
was as follows: 














April 1, 72,300 copies 
sa 8, 72,200 sa 
= 26, 73,100 - 
“« 22, 72,000 ba 
“« 29, 72,100 “ 
Total, 361,700 . 


Me ASnth, 7 2yo4O Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates oniy in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
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The Peace Conference. 


| 





A cordial support of arbitration upon the 
broadest scale will be given by the United 
States deleBates to the peace congress 
which meets at The Hague this month. It 
is believed at the White House that some 
steps in the direction of arbitration of 
minor disputes are the most practical re- 
sult likely to follow from the conference. 

The United States will not take an ac- 
tive part in the discussion of the principal 
proposal that military armaments should 
be reduced or arrested, as it is felt that it 
is a question essentially for the great mil- 
itary powers. Captains Mahan and Cro- 
zier, the military men of the American del- 
egation, will be relied upon in the discus- 
sion of the questions raised by the czar 
regarding the us of explosives and other 
implements of war. The proposal that in- 
vention shall be checked where it is does 
not meet with special favor at the state 
and war departments. 

The delegates will be instructed to sup- 
port any purely humanitarian proposition, 
such as giving a neutral character to hos- 
pital ships and giving freedom to com- 
merce in time of war. The proposition of 
Representative Gillett of Mass that pri- 
vate property which is not contraband 
of war shall be respected at sea, even 
though the property of the subjects of bel- 
ligerent governments is likely to be con- 
sidered. 

———— 


The Hero of Calumpit—Col Frederick 
Funston of the 20th Kansas regiment, who 
swam across a 1-ver in the face of a dead- 
ly fire from the Filipinos, carrying in his 
te.... a rope by means of which a body of 
solliers was enabled to get across, resulting 
in a brilliant attack and rout of the insur- 
gents, did nothing more than expected of 
him by those conversant with his record. 
Although only about 30 years old he hus 
had a life of adventure. When but 18 
years old ne made a political speech which 
won for his father a seat in congress. While 
at Fort Smith, Ark, he saw hard fighting 
during ine Ind outbreaks. He also took 
part in several government expeditions or- 
ganized for scientific purposes, one of which 
took him to Death Valley and another to 
Alaska. He has penetrated the interior of 








OUR 








the Klondike region, living there 18 months. 
He went to Cuba in 1895, saw Gen Garcia, 
engaged as an insurgent and fought the 
Spaniards. Ultimately captured he was 
sent back to this country on parole. When 
the war broke out he tendered his services 
to Gov Leedy and was made colonel. Col 
Funston is only five ieet three, but is stur- 
dy of build. He married a music teacher 
the day before his regiment sailed for the 
Philippines. He had known his wife but 
two weeks before their engagement was 
announced and they were married three 
days later. Mrs Funston is with the col- 
onel, 


Improving Rural Mail Service—On May 
1, 23 rural free delivery routes were estab- 
lished in South Carolina, and all the star 
routes abolished, except the longer and 
more important ones. This move is in the 
nature of an experiment, to ascertain if it 
be possible to serve rural districts in 
sparseiy populated regions by means of 
carriers, who, in addition to delivering the 
mail, will perform the ordinary duties of 
the star route carriers. 





Threshed Out—The reciprocity commis- 
sion, it is said, is to be abolished and its 
functions to be assumed by the state de- 
partment. A total of 300,000 square feet 
is to be allotted to American exhibits at 
the Paris exposition.——By use of wireless 
telegraphy the crew of a lightship off the 
British coast were able to signal to land 
that their ship was sinking. Tugs were 
sent to their assistance and rescued them. 
—-The Sunday school convention, recently 
in session at Atlanta, Ga, violated not only 
a city ordinance, but a state law, which re- 
quires that the whites and blacks be sepa- 












STORY OF THE NEWS 














rated in all public gatherings. The con- 
vention permitted negro delegates to be 
seated with the whites.——The richest strike 
yet made in the Klondike is reported from 
Forty-mile creek. There will be no jury 
system in the new laws for the government 
of Cuba. The oath has no sanctity among 
the natives. Mayor Flower of New Or- 
leans has ordered Ann O’Delia Diss Debar 
to leave town. She is charged with violat- 
ing the city ordinance prohibiting fortune 
i Navarro, better 
known as Mary Anderson, the famous ac- 
tress, is making her first visit to this coun- 
try since her retirement from the stage 10 
years yard Kipling is to sail 
for England again May 24. It is reported 
that the largest copper ledges ever discov- 
ered in the west have been found in the 
carbon district north of Mt Ranier and 60 
miles east of Tacoma, Wash. Although 
congress authorized the construction of 12 
additional vessels, it failed to appropriate 
any money to begin the Work. The Michi- 
gan supreme court declares unconstitu- 
tional the Atkinson law creating a state 
board to assess the property of railroad, 
telegraph and telephone companies. Gen 
Gomez has formed a junta of Cuban gen- 
erals and announces his desire for an inde- 
pendent republic.——It has been discovered 
that convicts in the Colorado penitentiary 
have been making counterfeit silver dol- 
lars. They were detected by merchants 
who sold delicacies to the prisoners.—— 
Great destitution is reported in Porto Rico. 
-A Grant monument has been unveiled 
at Fairmount park, Philadelphia. Miss 
Sartoris, granddaughter of the general, un- 
furled the flag veiling the statue.——The 
estate of the late Edward Austin of Bos- 
ton pays an inheritance assessment of $200,- 
000 under the war internal revenue law. 


















































Wea aeare ow 
A Dry Powder 


which, mixed 
water, makes a tel 
and waterproof paint. 
Any one can mix and 
apply. 

Durable, Economical, 
Fireproof, Sanitary. 
Preserves houses, barns, 
fences, dairies, cattle- 
yards and outbuildings 
of every description. 


NESHANNOCK ep ae 8S, PA., 
Nov. 24, 1898. 

PR | hotel was burned on 
ry 2@th, and Asbestine 
Cold Water Paint saved my 
barn, 42x 64, only sixty feet 
from building burned. 
Gen. W. A. CLARK. 



















































Wold Water Paint 


Costs 75% less 
THAN OIL PAINT. 


Made in a white that 
won’t TURN YELLOW, 
and 16 fast colors. 


Crown Wall Finish 


—A cold water paint sim- 
ilar to Asbestine—should 
be used for plastered 
walls and ceilings. 

Ask your dealer or write 
us direct for applied sample, 


Pil) price-lists, tint and color 

cards F 

The Alden Speare’s Sons Go., 
369 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
74 John St., New York. 
59 Market St., Chicago. 




















STRAWBERRY 


CULTURIST 


By ANDREW 8. FULLER. Containing the history, oom. 
uality, fleid and garden culture of strawberries, forcin 
pes culture, how to grow fromm seed, hybridizing, an ail 

formation necessary to enable everybody to raise @ their 
own strawberries, together with a description of varieties. 
Fully illustrated. Flexible cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 25cents 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 


How scx them TROUT 


By LivinesTon StTong. United States d 
commissioner. The subject is treated in an e 

manner, leaving no detail of interest to the reader - 
touched, and presenting a greatamount of nove, infor- 
mation in an = orm. To all breeders of trout 
this book is indispensable. Tiustrated, l6mo. Postpaid, 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 






NEW YORK,N¥ CHICAGO, ILL: 


When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW@HE AD. 












A Prism. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 





Passing a bit of glass, the morning light 

Is broken into countless colors bright. 

Be thou, my heart, a prism of things good, 

And scatter gladness through grief’s soli- 
tude, 


God Is Love. 





O mertal, wavering in thy trust, 

Lift thy pale forehead from the dust! 

The mists that cloud thy darkened eyes 

Fade ere they reach o’er-arching skies! 

When the blind heralds of despair 

Would bid thee doubt a Father’s care, 

Look up from earth and read above, 

On heaven's blue tablet, God is love! 
[Oliver Wendell Holmes, 





Angora Cat Breeding, 


ROBERT KENT JAMES. 

The market for these cats is very large 
and the best specimens can be sold at fabu- 
lous prices. There seems to be no end of 
inquiries for the choicest specimens. The 
fancier who has a peculiar strain, one that 
possesses some different qualities from his 
neighbor, is certain to succeed and sell and 
is confident of receiving a lucrative sum, 

All these facts mentioned should surely 
encourage the further breeding and keeping 
of these pets, which can be so easily raised 
without any additional cost to the average 
farmer who has plenty of food for them 
and can in many ways raise cheaper than 
the city farmer who is obliged to confine 
his animals to close quarters, pay higher 
prices for his milk, his meat and his fish. 
Furthermore, he has better opportunities 
for their growth and development in the 
way of free chances to play and run about 
the long grass, which develops muscles, 
produces size, permits life and allows the 
growth of the beautiful hair which so be- 
comes a perfect Angora. Women are bet- 
ter able to raise these cats than men. They 
have a certain fondness for cats and the 
kittens are made pets of and much more 
attention is allowed them than if they were 
permitted to roam about unattended. The 
rearing of cats calls for no mental prepara- 
tion or for no rare power in any particular 
direction. Capital, however, is necessary 
in a small degree. The best Angora cats 
bring a good price, and it will cost some- 
thing to establish a kennel at the start. 
The amount will depend. upon the magni- 
tude of the beginning. One may expend 


$25 or $100 and secure perhaps a pair or two 
pairs of thoroughbred adults. It is best, 
too, to start with the very finest stock, as 


it is just as easy to raise the best kittens as 
the poorest, 

The fitting up of a suitable kennel need 
not cost much, but there are important 
points in the construction and the care of 
the kennel which should not be neglected 
and which the owner of an Angora is al- 
ways ready to explain. If one is to have 
but a single pair, no special quarters should 
be provided other than the usual corner be- 
hind the stove in the kitchen or the barrel 
in the cellar. It is well to allow the cats 
as much freedom as possible. It is no more 
necessary to house them or to chain them 
than the ordinary house cat. If three or 
four cats are to be kept it is not necessary 
to have any special quarters, but of course 
if there are to be 12 or 25 cats kept, it is 
necessary to separate them, to have sepa- 
rate compartments and to keep each pair 
away from the others. 

The best buildings for one and the best 
methods to employ are the same as with 
hens. Of course in the construction of a 
cattery the interior has to be arranged a 
little different than for poultry. The house 
should be warm and dry, free from any 


draughts and well lighted and ventilated. 


Cats like a good deal of straw and earth 
and in the arrangement of floors and things 
it is a good idea to place high shelves of 
easy access that they may steal away when 
they take a special notion. The yard can 
be constructed the same as if wired for 
Pigeons. Of course, where the cats are to 
be separated it would be necessary to put 
in partitions, but avoid any woodwork if 
possible, as that prevents much sunlight 
and ventilation which would otherwise be 
utili- ~ 

In speaking of Angora cat breeding, it is 
wise for the breeder to first accord his ani- 
mals strength and keep them well and 
hardy; second, to raise only such speci- 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


mens as are of value, There are many mis- 
takes in trying to raise all of the kittens. 
Too many strive for quantity rather than 
for quality. The proper breeding of these 
animals is little short of a science. Even 
small details cannot be neglected in the 
early stages. 

In buying an Angora it is always best to 
purchase it when about three to six months 
old. The animals can be obtained much 
cheaper then than when they reach matur- 
ity. They are more easily trained at that 
age and become well acquainted with their 
home and master. It is well for one in se- 
lecting Angoras to decide on one special 
color from which to breed, and in any event 
select the color which is most likely to be 
popular and in demand. There are many 
rich shades now that come in the Angora, 
some of which are very pretty and attrac- 
tive, still do not attract the connoisseur, 
who is after odd specimens and choice col- 
orings. Probably no better color can be 
kept than black or blue. These two have a 
staple demand, and kittens in these colors 
always look well and usually have a very 
rich coloring, and one _ gives the other 
enough comparison to make them look at- 
tractive. 

The sale of these kittens is in immediate 
vicinity to summer resorts or places where 
city people are likely to visit. They will be- 
come yery much attached to the little kit- 
ten on the lawn or door stoop, and the 
question of price is scarcely considered. 
They usually sell from $10 to $25. It has 
been known that a little girl in the coun- 
try who had three Angoras, two mother 
cats and who started with very nice stock, 
being a Christmas gift to her, raised one 
season something like 18 little kittens. The 
profit from these was enough to send her to 
school for a term, to part pay the mortgage 
on the farm and to pay her mother’s doctor 
bill. Of course, there is as much in raising 
kittens and selling them as there is in buy- 
ing. If a farmer buys the best stock, cats 
from a well-known farm, he has a backbone 
to his cattery and has a certain pedigree 
which adds an extra value to his stock. 





Spring Treatment of Window Plants. 
E, CLEARWATERS, ILLINOIS. 





The majority of house plants look slightly 
dilapidated and sickly when spring begins 
to brighten up the outer world. Give them 
good attention and they will soon be gay 
again. Dry air and dust work the great- 
est havoc among window plants, and es- 
pecially does dust bother in the spring when 
all the house, carpets and furniture are 
filled with it. Where it is possible to do so, 
brush the dust off the leaves with a soft 
cloth before giving the daily shower bath. 
This will revive them wonderfully. 

A dose of liquid manure- given weekly 
would be of great benefit until repotting 
time arrives, They will also relish more 
water than was wanted through the winter. 
Remove them outside to a sheltered position 
on warm sunny days, but don’t be too hasty 
about removing them, and always do it 
gradually. Remember they have been shut 
up all winter without any outdoor air, and 
unless one is cautious some of their plants 
are liable to wilt. Don’t be in too great a 
hurry about repotting the plants. A warm 
rain will be a great help, if they are set 
out in it, but it must be warm and 
gentle. 

Some like to start cuttings now to pro- 
duce flowering plants next winter, and dis- 
card the old plants, If your experience has 
justified such a course it will be wise to 
follow it, but with me the older plants have 
given better satisfaction. They will not give 
more blooms, according to their size, but 
they are so much Jarger that there are more 
blooms produced, and generally the blos- 
scms are larger. Sow seeds for early flowers 
in the hotbed or in a box in the house 





Earning Pin Money. 





POT CHEESE AND BOARDERS 

Two years ago the 24th of December I 
was fixing pot cheese for myself when my 
husband came in and asked what I was g0- 
ing to do with that. I said jokingly that I 
was fixing it for him to take to town so I 
could have more money to buy from old 
Santa Claus. He did take it. He sold it to 
the first grocery store he came to and he 
gave me the money, which was 50c, and be- 
fore he started for home he had engaged 
alot more. One year from that day he sold 
for me and I made $156.25. Then he thought 
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I was getting too much, so he charged me 
2c a ball for selling it for me and this year 
I only got $126.73. I am satisfied with that. 
I made this from six cows. I have four 
boys, no girls, and through August I take 
boarders. I had 10. Myself and a boy 13 
years old did the work. I have the money 
that I make’ over what it costs to keep 
them.—[Mrs P. C., New York. 
CLEANING AND BUNCHING VEGETABLES, 


My husband works on a fruit and vege- 
table farm where fruit and vegetables are 
raised for city market. From about April 
20 until July I am helping pick strawberries 
and clean and tie vegetables. For tying 
asparagus in bunches 2c a dozen is paid. I 
have tied 80 dozen a day, but tie on an av- 
erage about 50 dozen. For cleaning and 
bunching onions the same is paid. For 
beets, radishes, czrrots, etc, le is paid. 
Picking peas, 10 to 20c a bushel is 
paid and for picking strawberries ic 
a quart. In .the fall I pack peaches 
and other fruit in baskets for mar- 
ket and earn from 50 to 75e a day. Top and 
sort onions, picking out different sizes for 
pickling and cooking; I am paid 10c for 
small ones and 5c for iarge ones. I have 
made 60 and 70c a day sorting onions. There 
are five in our family. Through busy sea- 
sons I. keep a young girl to help me with 
my housework. That is the way I earn my 
pin money. And would like to know if any 
other married woman earns money the 
same way. I have worked at this for about 
eight years.—[Mrs K: N. T., Michigan. 








Our Puzzle Contest. 





There were five issues in April and the 
Puzzle Editor got a little mixed and put 
the first of May installment in the last 
number in April. She will make amends, 
however, by not giving you any puzzles this 
week, so there will be but four installments 
for the month of May. This will give you 
a little more time on the first week’s puz- 
ziles. 





Canned Rhubarb—Select young pinkish 
stalks, wash and cut, but do not peel, add 
a small amount of cold water (not nearly 
enough to cover), and boil up quickly, 
sweetening to taste, and seal while hot. 
Many can it unsweetened, but it is far 
safer to use the sugar. This makes excel- 
lent winter pies, and is keenly relished as 
sauce during late spring, when the apples 
begin to grow flavorless. As in canning pine- 
apples, only a wooden or silver knife and 
spoon should be used, the acids turning 


yboth fruit and steel knives black. A porce- 


lain or agate kettle is necessary.—[A. B. W. 


Bread Pudding—Half pint dry bread 
broken in small. pieces, soften with 
boiling water, and add 1 tablespoon butter. 
Beat 2 eggs with 2 tablespoons sugar, mix 
with bread, then add 1 cup fresh or canned 
fruit and any preferred flavoring. Bake 20 
minutes. Serve warm or cold with the fol- 
lowing sauce: One cup sugar, 1 egg, heap- 
ing tablespoon butter, tablespoon flour. 
Beat all together, add boiling water until 
like thick cream, flavor as preferred.—[Cora 
Cc. Waugh, 


Spiced Rhubarb—Sprinkle 2% Ibs rhu- 


barb peeled and sliced thin with 1 ]b sugar. 
Let stand over night and in the morning 
drain off the syrup into a preserve kettle, 
add 1 cup sugar, % cup water and % cup 
vinegar. Tie in small cheesecloth bags % 
teaspoon each of cloves, mace, allspice and 
ginger and 1 teaspoon cinnamon; boil until 
the consistency of syrup, then add the rhu- 
barb and cook until clear. This is a valu- 
able addition to the winter’s stores.—[A. 
B. W. 





Johnny Cake—Subscriber, this recipe by 


Fannie M. Farmer, the noted cook, will 
doubtless please you: One cup corn meal, 
% cup flour, 3% teaspoons baking powder, 1 
teaspoon salt, % cup molasses, % cup milk, 
1 egg, 1 tablespoon melted butter. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients; add milk and molasses 
mixed, egg well beaten and butter. Bake 
in shallow buttered pan in hot oven 20 min- 
utes, 


Rhubarb Pie—The following is sufficient 
to fill two pies. They should have both 
upper and under crusts: One cup chopped 
rhubarb, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup chopped raisins, 
juice of 1 lemon, butter size of an egg and 
1 egg. Mix all together.—[L. M. A. 
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Market Day in England. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON. 





Markets are held on one or two days of 
each week in all the large towns, and 
thither both buyers and sellers resort in 
great numbers. An English farmer never 
peddies his produce from house to house 
or from store to store. “He takes it to the 
nearest market town and the buyers meet 
him and bargain for his wares in the mar- 
ket place. I sometimes tried to explain our 
system of peddling, but it seemed to those 
accustomed to markets such a _ needless 
waste of energy as to be almost incompre- 
hensible. To their minds peddling was only 
fit for gypsies. 

The sights and sounds of the town, and 
the life and movement of the market place 
are so great a change from the quiet rou- 
tine of the farm, that going to market is a 
very real recreation for the country folks. 
Iz is, besides, made the occasion of a good 
deal of visiting. Old friends meet there 
who meet nowhere else, and the town inns 
are always full on market days of rural 
cronies cementing their friendship and ex- 
pressing their good will by lunching to- 
gether and storing away generous quanti- 
ties of the liquid refreshment that is too apt 
not only to cheer but to inebriate. 

The market I remember best was one at 
Doncaster, on the borders of Yorkshire. I 
was stopping in a village eight miles distant 
and went to the town by train. Nearly every 
one of my fellow passengers carried a bas- 
ket, and when we reached Doncaster I had 
simply to follow the basket-laden crowd, 
and that brought me to the market place. 
I never was in more of a hurly-burly. The 
center of the scene was a low, wide-spread- 
ing building of dingy gray stone. On the 
west side of this building was a broad, open 
space full of canopied booths, tables and 
covered carts arranged in little streets. It 
was like a small city of shops. There were 
fish booths, meat booths, sweetshops and 
restaurants, and many displays of crockery, 
drygoods and hardware. You could even 
buy a gay-colored chromo in a gilt frame. 
Everywhere were people crowding the toy- 
like streets, buying and bargaining and 
stowing away bundles in their various- 
shaped baskets. 

In a lane south of the building were vege- 
tables, fruits and greens in bags, crates and 
heaps piled along the pavement for disposal 
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FROM AN ENGLISH AUCTION SALE 


at wholesale. In an open space at the end of 
this lane were the vans and wagons of the 
farm folks, mostly empty and without 
horses, pushed to one side out of the way. 
Here a gateway in an iron fence admitted 
one to the cattle and sheep markets. The 
sheep pens covered an acre or two, and 
as much more space was reserved for the 
cattle. Chipped bark from the tannery vats 
was strewn underfoot, which, mixed with 
the natural odors of the place, made its 
aroma anything but choice. Under the 
edge of a great shed were displays of farm 
tools and machinery, and in neighboring 
vans and booths you could buy harnesses, 
rope, brooms and other heavy articles. 
Inside the market building, at one end, 
was a large room Known as the corn ex- 
change. Here were many tables strewn 
with samples of grain and fertilizers, and 














DONCASTER MARKET PLACE 


a crowd of brokers and buyers busy with 
their. bargaining. But most of the build- 
ing was given up to the retail marketers. 
The part occupied by them was a great, 
open, high-pillared hall, its floor full of 
benches with alleys between for the pub- 
lic. In one section were fruits and vege- 
tables and many flowers, both potted and in 
bouquets; in another section were a score 
or two of farmers’ wives standing guard 
over numerous baskets of eggs, butter, 
cheese and dressed fowls with their ghastly 
heads still on their bodies. In another part 
of the hall were dozens of crates and bas- 
kets of live fowls and several cages of timid 
rabbits, while along the walls were the 
booths of the butcher—‘‘shambles,”’ they 
called them. 

Among the minor English 
think an auction, or “‘sale,’’ as it is called, 
is worthy of special mention. In the smal- 
ler villages, at least, it takes high rank 
among the excitements within easy reach. 
When the chance came one day to at- 
tend a typical farm sale, I did not fail to 
be on hand. It was held in a green field 
next the farmhouse that was being displen- 
isked. The carts, machines, furniture, etc, 
were arranged in a long line near the 
hedge. Among the other things were two 
coops of fowls and a hurdled~pen of black 
Pigs which were industriously engaged in 
rooting up the fresh turf. The horses, while 
awaiting their turn, were led or ridden 
about the field. A big crowd was present, 
ot farmers, loafers and village woman with 
various small children tagging after them. 
I thought only a few were there to buy. 
Mostly they came to see the sights, to 
be entertained, and to, have something to 
talk about. The people gathered thickest 
about the auctioneer, and always the crowd 
had a frayed edge of laborers’ 
wives with babies in their arms. Thewomen 
seemed to find the pigpen rather attractive, 
and a little group of them hung about some 
bundles of bedding as if they had hopes 
it might be knocked down to them at a bar- 
gain when the time came. 

The auctioneer did the selling in a rapid, 
business-like way, and wasted no breath 
in jokes or in working up enthusiasm. This 
seriousness I was told was because farm- 
ing was in a bad way, prices had to be 
low, and the matter wouldn’t bear levity. 

After the sale the roads were enlivened 
in every direction with the people on foot 
and in carts, taking home their purchases. 
The center of one group that interested me 
was an old woman with a bed-tick rolled 
up on a wheelbarrow which she trundled 
along to her cottage, with all her women 
friends following her. Those who had not 
bought were just as cheerful as any of 
the others; for they had seen and heard 
a vast deal, and were as full of chat as 
they could hold. 


———<———ar 
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Neglecting our bodies we neglect our 
souls. A bright, cheerful and wholesome 


soul is not going to emerge from a shift- 
less, 
bodv. 


ilil-conditioned, overburdened human 








The True Story of an Earthquake. 
FELICITAS, CALIFORNIA, 





I suppose many of the eastern people 
never felt an earthquake, and now I am go- 
ing to let you know how it feels, as near as 
Ican. On the night of March 30, 1898, I had 
retired rather late and was just going off 
into a light doze, when I was awakened by 
a sensation that I can hardly express, It 
was a jumble of rumbling, shaking, rattling 
and heaving. The first direct recollection 
I had was of finding myself sitting bolt up- 
right in bed and: feeling everything about 
me swaying as if shaken in the grasp of 
some mighty power. In my half-waking 
state it seemed only a continuation of my 
dream, and that two persons with immense 
crowbars had run them under the corner 
of the house and were rocking it up and 
dewn. But that sensation soon vanished 
as consciousness returned, and having ex- 
perienced the earthquake of seven years 
ago, I realized in a moment that it was an- 
other shock. I do not think I was frighten- 
ed. I sat still and felt myself rocked by a 
fcrece that was mighty enough to slit 
chasms in the earth. 

How lIong it lasted I could be no judge; 
it seemed minutes. The vibrations did not 
die away regularly, but once or twice after 
the first violent shock there seemed a new 
impetus given and then it was that I did 
have a moment of fright. It had been ut-~ 
terly dark in my room before, but a stronger 
tremor than usual wrenched the blinds and 
swung them wide open. Then my room was 
filled with what seemed to my eyes a blaze 
of burning light. But a second later I re- 
alized it was only the moonlight flooding 
the room. 

The shock was all over soon and it was 
then I began to think of the other people in 
the house, from whom I had not heard all 
this time. It happened that this occurred 
just at the time of spring house cleaning 
and I was the only one on the lower floor 
of the house, as the other bedrooms down- 
stairs were being- renovated. The young 
ladies were occupying @ room upstairs. On 
this particular night the younger sister was 
alcne. She was in the south room upstairs 
and I in the northeast room downstairs, and 
between were two long, dark halls and a 
long, dark stairway (I must confess that I 
was always afraid of the dark, and besides 
I had not heard another soul stirring in the 
house). I afterward’ learned that Mr H 
had gone downstairs after the first shock, 
but I had not heard him. The feeling that 
I was all alone downstairs was not a pleas- 
ant one. I resolved to call, but my voice 
resounded weirdly through the empty mid- 
night air and brought back no answer. I 
sat up in bed and called again and again. I 
cculdn’t stand it any longer, so I arose and 
dressed. Soon I heard footsteps wandering 
about outside. My sister told me afterward 
that when she heard her father go down- 
stairs she buried her head in the blankets 
and gave. herself up for lost. 

The room she was sleeping in temporarily 
had been used for a storeroom, and various 
bric-a-brae hung carelessly about on the 
wali. These clashed together, making a 
great din; the beams and rafters close 
above her head creaked and seemed about 
to break. The bricks of a chimney near 
her head grated on each other, and a lamp 
near her crashed to the floor, breaking the 
globe into a thousand fragments. This with 
the heaving and swaying of her bed was 
enough to scatter any person’s wits, but it 
was not all she had to endure. A row of 
half a dozen cowbells of various sounds and 
sizes were hung on a string along the wall, 
and above all the other noises the bells be- 
gan to jangle in multitudinous discord. Im- 
agine her feelings! Wouldn’t you have 
thought it was the breaking of the day of 
doom? . She did, and buried her head in 
the bed covers and wept. 

I in the meantime got to the foot of 
the stairs and by shouting my very loudest 
made her hear, She came down with tear- 
stained cheeks and face as white as her 
gown. We at last composed our feelings 
S09 we could sleep and retired, but not in the 
room with the cowbells. We live about 50 
miles north of San Francisco. 


Our Story-IL. 








“Coming, father.” caroled a clear voice, 
and Millie entered. Her father explained 
while Clarence noted the curls, the velvety- 
brown eyes, the color fluctuating in her 
cheeks. With sweet dignity she. led the 


way, explaining all with grave seriousness. 
‘‘Miss—ah—Millie, will you board me. for 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


a while? Your father will teach me some- 
thing of farming, and will you introduce 
me to society?’ “Oh, we can arrange it,” 
and Millie threw him a saucy glance. 
“Ah,” he thought, ‘“‘the ‘language of the 
eyes’.” ‘‘Nice fellows. here?’ “A few.’’ 
‘““Mayn’t I put their noses out of joint?’ 


“Don’t be too sure that yours is safe,” she 
answered. 
Betty Campbell’s nickname was “Mis- 


chief.” Tom Brown, mending the fence of 


the pasture of Sam, the bad sheep, saw 
her coming ’cross-lots. “Tom,” cried, 
“There’s a dude —” “Yes,” he interrupted, 


“IT know.” 

“Mill’s showing him ’round. When they 
come past let’s loose Sam and see his high- 
ness hustle, If Sis can’t run she’ll have to 


catch it.’’ The plotters hid until they were 
past the gap. Millie hearing, turned and 
cried, “‘Run!” Clarence turned to Millie, 


but.she was already perched on the fenee, 
and Sam, attacking from the rear, he sud- 
denly discovered stars in the grass. He 
slowly rose, when, erash! down again. Mil- 
lie heard a giggle and commanded, ‘‘Tom, 
come capture him!” 

“Which one?’ and Tom sheepishly ap- 
peared, but he captured Sam. Clarence, al- 
though: badly bruised, forgave them, on 
apology. 

In a month he learned much besides agri- 
culture. Learned of those tonics, fresh air 
and the scent of the soil; that other, too, 
Platonies, for he figured as “Millicent’s 
beau.” He still parted his hair in the mid- 
dle ard knotted his tie correctly, but he 
soon had companions in iniquity (7); the 
country youth quickly recognizes the chic 
of his dapper, eity cousin. 

k= This is the third installment of our 
five-part story. The young folks are to 
guess at the close, who wrote each of the 
five parts, the writers being Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua, Miss Idal, Doris, Tanglefoot 
and South Carolina Boy. 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 





Somewhat Venturesome—As there was 
some one who wished to write to me she 
may do so with pleasure. My address is 
Matilda Amelia Anderson, Sidney, Neb. 
Now. boys, if I were a boy I would really 
be ashamed of myself if I could not ride 
better than a girl. I told you before in a 
letter that they called me out here a wild 
western Nebraska cowboy. I will tell you 
why they call me so. I have herded cat- 
tle and horses ever since I was six years 
old, and I am 17 now. I also have taken 
the wild horses, put a bridle on them and 
mounted them without a saddle. I have 
been thrown from their backs, but they 
have got the worst.—[M. A. A, 

I live on a farm in southern Wisconsin. 
Bonnie Bell is my sister. How many of 
the Tablers ever saw a gray timber wolf? 
If you never did I will tell you about two 
that 1 saw one morning. They were great, 
big, long-legged things and they ran across 
our field about 80 rods south of our house. 
They jumped over the fence without slack- 
ening their speed. How many of the Ta- 
blers ever went fishing? I think fishing is 
great sport. One day last summer I was 
fishing and I thought that I would cross the 
ereek on a foot log. In the middle I slipped 
and fell inte a deep eddy, but I got out all 
right.. It was lucky for me that I could 
swim.—{ Badger State Farmer Boy. 

We have a herd of Shetland ponies. Two 
of them took the state premium at Sioux 
Falls. IE live by a ereek called Box Elder 
in South Dakota. I trap mud turtles in 
the summer. They call me Mud Turtle 
Milton. 1 ride most of the time in the sum- 
mer and take care of the cattle. There are 
lots of coyotes and weasels here. They are 
hard on chickens. I can skate and swim 
and coast. We cannot raise much without 
irrigation, but I would rather live here than 
any other place.—[Mud Turtle Milton. 

I am a brother of Mud Turtle Milton. 
My name is Hermann, but I am often called 
Curlew. There are a great many kinds of 
small game here, such as wild ducks, geese, 
prairie chickens, dippers, killdeers, eur- 
lews. All the boys around here are fond 
of hunting. My father has a good breech- 
loading shotgun which I can use at will. 
All he asks of me is to ‘be very careful with 
it. Ik: had never lived. close to a creek. until 
last summer and was not familiar with 
snipes of different kinds. Last summer I 
was attracted by the whistling sound of 
the curlew and decided that EI would at 
least shoot one. I at.last, succeeded. and 
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after that shot a great many. I even be- 
came able to shoot two at one shot. This 
gained for me the name—[Curlew. 





Drives Boys Like Cattle—A native of 
Persia, Mr J. Koshaba, who is now a medi- 
cal student in our country, visited our 
school a few days. He gave us a lecture 
on the customs and general characteristics 
of Persia, “The land of lion and the 
sun,” which could not be obtained from 
books in weeks of study. Many, many 
years ago Persia was one of the most pow- 
erful nations of the world. Now she stands 
a thousand years behind the United States. 
In that country there isn’t a public school. 
All schools are private. The wealthy peo- 
ple only are educated. Out of the 9,000,000 
inhabitants 90 per cent cannot read or write. 
Their schoolhouses are not large brick 
structures, but many are log huts in which 
oiled paper substitutes the place of window 
glass. One of the first schools Mr Koshaba 
attended was in an old barn. There was 
no order. All stood around and studied 
aloud. Their only material was slips of 
paper on which was written the Persian 
A B C’s. These slips were occasionally 
destroyed by an ox’s tail, and the profes- 
sor was kept supplying new ones. School 
bells are unknown. At about 7 o’clock in 
the morning the professor takes his whip 
and goes from house to house and drives 
the boys to school like cattle. (Boys and 
girls do not attend the same school. They 
are not allowed to even recognize each other 
on the street.) The inhabitants are very 
small, being kept in the cradle until 
seven years of age. In that whole country 
there are only 20 doctors. If a limb is am- 
putated it is then plunged in a dish of boil~ 
ing oil to stop the bleeding. A barber per- 
forms the work of a dentist. His only tools 
are an old file and hammer. Mr Koshaba 
claims our language is a very difficult lan- 
guage to learn. When he arrived in New 
York city five years ago, bread, milk and 
water were the only words he could speak. 
Upon these he lived for nearly a week when 
he came to the conclusion that he needed. 
a more substantial food. Having heard of 
biscuit he went to a store and asked for 
baskets. He was given a large bread bas- 
ket. But he refused it and walked out. Mr 
Koshaba has a very comical name, meaning 
Sunday. A gentleman once introduced him 
as Mr By Gosh. A lady again introduced 
him to a school as Mr Washababy.—[Myrtle 
Day, Minnesota. a 





The “Honor Bright’”—I am a farmer’s 
boy 13 years old and have.a twin brother 
and two sisters. We help.to work on the 
farm. In 1894 my papa contracted 10 acres 
of tomatoes for the Grove City: canning 
company which we took pride in,-as it was 
the first we ever raised. One-day as I was 
picking my row [I ealled papa to come to 
me. I had found a white tomato vine. It 
was a replant and later than the others. 
We. watched it carefully till. 10 tomatoes 
appeared. Papa took two to A. W. Living- 
stone, the seed man. He laughed at him, 
said he had them wrapped in eotton and 
said, “You can’t raise them alike next 
year.” . In 1895 papa took @ little basket full 
of white and red ones. Mr Livingstone said, 
“You were here last year.” That was all 
he said. Next morning Livingstone’s son 
came to our house on the cars. He counted 
the white tomato vines (73) and started 
back. Papa asked him what he thought. 
‘Most wonderful tomato I ever saw,’ he 
said. ‘‘Father will come out to-morrow.” A. 
W. Livingstone came out, took dinner, gave 
us a dime apiece, told funny stories of trav- 
eling in the south, got a basketful of toma- 
toes and gave papa $10. In 1896 we sold 
over 300 bushels of my white tomatoes to be 
eanned. Mr Livingstone came up three 
times that year and declared he never saw 
the like in his life. He said he was not able 
to buy them, but gathered some nice 
bunches, one of which you might have seen 
on first page of his ’97 catalog. That grew 
in our patch, from which that engraving 
was taken and is true to life, and he named 
it the Honor Bright. We still have some 
of the original seed of 1894. E will send an 
ad as white tomato when green, red when 
ripe. We have kept them im the house six 
weeks without decay. Papa said I was so 


lazy he did not know how I-ever saw the 


difference in the plants, as it was the only 
one. in the 30,000 in that patch. I read all 
I like to-read things that are 
reak Boys, what new plant can be found 
this year? Begin new to look. Mr Ed, if you 
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ean’t read this fill your basket.—[Elber J. 
Shover. 

This Group, containing myself, Winnie, 
Charlie and Carrie Weavers, was taken 
against Hoyle Hill woodshed, Capel, Dork- 
ing, Surrey, Eng, in 1887, for the ben- 
efit of English Girl and others. The 
mother of these children spent several 
months of her single life in Bournemouth. 
The youngest of the group, Carrie, is in 





Letter Circle 3. Dakota Thistle, I saw the 
Derby run when Bendor won over Robert 
the Devil. God bless the Tablers! I like 
the controversy, it brings out both sides so 
nicely.—[F. C. Weavers. 





Another Soldier Boy—Tablers, attention! 
Here is a soldier who wishes to sit at your 
Table. I am the youngest, lightest one of 
our company. I wonder how many of the 
Tablers ever saw that crack-a-jack regi- 
ment, the 35th Michigan? I have come to 
the aid of Soldier’s Sweetheart. Sunflower, 
I am anxious to know if you have any 
friends in the army. I was sick of the 
fever for eight weeks at the same time my 
brother, a corporal, lay on another cot, also 
sick. He died after a struggle of five weeks 
with that terrible fever. I have been dis- 
charged on account of disability. Georgia 
Boy, do you live near Augusta? If so visit 
Co A of my regiment. Go to my tent and 
visit the boys of No 1 and see if you think 
they are plain looking. When the Tablers 
desire I will show you the photo of—[Blue- 
Eyed Volunteer. 





By The Way—I used to live in the city 
and was sick all the time, and now I live 
in the country and am getting fat. How 
is that?—[[Emmet Maynard Carrier. 

Mamma.-and I lost our flowers during the 
very cold weather this winter. Our oldest 
people say it is the coldest winter we have 
had since 1857. I live about 12 miles from the 
birthplace of George Washington and about 
eight miles from the birthplace of Robert 
E. Lee.—[{Brown-eyed Dixie Girl. 

Tanglefoot, I'll stand up for you if you 
will promise not to tease the cats. Don’t 
you mind what the other girls say. It is 
my private opinion that the girls like to 
be teased anyway. Does anyone know 
why turpentine causes dumb animals such 


extreme pain when applied to cuts and 
bruises? It is often used on the human 
body in cases of wounds. I am fond of 


tales of adventure, music and drawing. I 
know nothing of music and not much more 
about drawing. Girls, what do you think 
of a man who would set his dog on a little 
kitten and then laugh at the sport?—[Even- 
ing Star. 

Will Central High School Boy please give 
some reason why secret societies are wrong 
for the sensible one who is thinking of 
joining one?—[Damon. 

If Blue-eyed Lilian sends the Y F E’s 
initials as J E T, and as he will not send 
his picture, his name or Mrs Editor’s pic- 
ture, I have named him J.- E. Toehead. 
Up-to-date Tomboy, I can ride quite as 
well on a man’s wheel as on my own. I 
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think Kentucky Miner nice looking. Is 
this the right answer to the riddle that ap- 
peared a few weeks ago: A man going 
through the woods found something, picked 
it up, looked at it, couldn’t find it, put it 
down and went on with it—a thistle in his 
foot?—[Vermont Girl. 

Here comes another Georgia boy, but not 
that negro. I1 noticed that some of the 
northern Tablers have been hooting that 
negro who called himself the Georgia boy 
to the highest notch. If they knew as much 
about the negro as we southern people do, 
they would not doit. If a negro’s morality 
was weighed in the balance, I am afraid it 
would be found wanting. Of all bashful 
boys, 1 am one. It almost chokes me to 
death to even speak to a girl. I went to a 
party recently and was ordered home by 
the lady of the house on account of being so 
bashful that I would not dance. I am sure 
if I should be honored with the privilege of 
taking a ride with Chatterbox, she would 
have to pitch me overboard, for she could 
not get me to talk.—[Georgia Cracker. 

I have read as high as 262 pages in one 
evening, but my eyes had to suffer for it. 
[Dew-Drop. 

I came from Texas this summer in a 
covered wagon, a distance of 1300 miles. We 
were 71 days on the way. We lived there 
one year. We liked it very well there, but 
it takes money just the same as anywhere 
else. I lived in South Dakota 13 years and 
three years in Indiana. My uncle, George 
Meader, has invented a corn husker. They 
are manufactured in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Bucking Broncho, your name reminds me of 
a pony I had in Texas. I also have lived 
near the Black Hills. I do not like the 
Talk Around the Table very well. They 
cannot agree with one another.—[Indiana 
Princess. 

My Aunt Anne has a little boy and would 
like to have you Tablers suggest some 
names for him. What would you consider 
a good name for a stock farm? I have a 
wheel and camera and am very fond of 
hunting. Last Saturday I killed three can- 
vas ducks. I expect to raise chickens this 
summer and would like to know what kind 
of breed would be the best to experiment 
on.—[Illinois Plow Boy. 





Miss Idal and some others who criticise 
standard authors like Shakespeare and 
Tennyson probably don’t consider the age 
when their works were ‘written or how 





much Shakespeare did to help the English 
language. I think Gail had better go to 
school some more and then perhaps she 
cculd find gems in Shakespeare without 








digging in the mire for them.—[Brown- 
Eyed Elsie. 





JUST IN FROM WISCONSIN, 





Unpainted Angel ?—Grammar _ School 
Girl No 2 will find the line, “Farewell, a 
long farewell to all my _ greatness,”’ in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, Act III, Scene 


2. It makes me feel sad to read letters 
from girls who ‘just hate’”’ their brothers. 
I have two brothers and should be sorry 
and ashamed to have people think that I 
hated them. ‘Love is sunshine, hate is 
shadow; life is checkered shade and sun- 
shine. Rule by love.’’ The above quota- 
tion is from dear old Longfellow and I 
think would be a good- motto for the girls 
who “hate” their brothers to adopt. By 
the way, girls, I wonder why it is that the 
boys censure us for painting when they 


never in their lives saw an angel that 
wasn’t painted ?—[Matter-of-Fact. 
Papa’s Birthday Party—I am 15 years 


old and live on a farm quite far from neigh- 
bors. My mother died 10 years ago. I have 
no brother or sister. I live alone with 
papa and do all the housework. I am very 
interested in quilts. I have a dog and a 
rabbit for pets. O say, I must tell you 
about my dance which I had April 17. It 
was papa’s birthday and so I got all ready 
and no one came only three old people, and 
one of them was an old French woman. 
But it was awful bad going, so they couldn’t 
get here. I shall have another as soon as 
it is good going. Don’t you think Georgia 
Girl is pretty? I do.—[Cinderella. 


em 


She: What an artistic home the Murgle- 
sons have. He: Yes; you can’t find any- 
thing in it that you dare sit down on. 





We all ov us think if we could only liv 
our lives over again, we should make fewer 
blunders. This probably ain’t so, we should 
only make different ones.—[Josh Billings. 





He that falls in love with himself will 


have no rivals. 











LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 
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BEAUTIFUL QUILT 
BLOCK DESIGNS. 


Send us the names and addresses of six hard-workin 
poems. and 10 cents for postage, and we will send you 
veautiful full-sized Colored Quilt Block Designs, 
all different, 8 to 13 inches square. 


TO THE FIRST PERSON 


From your post-office, who answers this Ad. and sends 
names and 10 cents,’as above, we will give, besides the Quilt 
Blocks, a lovely cut table ornament, absolutely free, We 
make this extremely liberal offer so that we may get the 
names at once to advertise our Celebrated Fly-Shuttle 
Rag Carpet Looms. Address 


THE NEWCOMB Loori Co., 
504 West Street,. - Davenport, Iowa. 


' uny planting and cultivation of nut-bearin 





Shectatety cured, Never toreturn. 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
eee D'-E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta.Me. 


NUT CULTURIST 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. A treatise on 2 re 
rees an 
shrubs adapted to the climate of the United States, with 
the scientific and common names of the fruits known in 
commerce as.edible or otherwise useful nuts. Intended 
to aid the farmer to increase his income without adding 
to his expenses or labor. Illustrated, 12mo. es peo 


paid, 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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This Is a “ V,’? 





The right side is real pretty, but the re- 
verse side gives a better idea of the con- 


struction. The design is by Allie L. Nay. 


Golf Hose, Large Diamonds. 
MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





Cast fifty stitches on one each of three 
needles and knit plain eight rounds. Then 
purl one, k nine, all of one round. 

P three (one on each side of the one stitch 
already purled), k seven, all of one round. 

P five, k five, one round. 

P seven, k three, one round. 

P nine, k one, one round. 

Purl all of one round. 

P seven, k five, one round. 

P five, k three, one round. 

P three, k one, one round. 
pletes the diamond. 

When eight rows of diamonds have been 
knit, p four, k four for the ribbing one inch 
in depth. 

Begin again to knit diamonds, purling 
one stitch in the middle of one needle for 
seam, and when two rows of diamonds 
have been knit, begin to narrow one stitch 
on each side of the seam every third 
round. 

When sixteen rows of diamonds are fin- 
ished, knit one inch plain and divide the 
stitches evenly, so that one-half will be 
on one needle. Knit back and forth, plain 
and purl, until the heel is 3% inches long. 
Then divide the stitches evenly on two 
needles, knit them together and bind off. 

Pick up the selvage stitches down the 
side and knit across plain to the other side, 
picking up the selvage stitches. Then knit 
around plain, narrowing one stitch on each 
side of the heel, every other round, till the 
instep measures half an inch less than the 
ankle, 

Knit the foot any length desired and toe 
off by narrowing one stitch at each end of 
each needle till six stitches are left. Knit 
these together, bind off and draw the 
thread through to the wrong side and se- 
cure it with needle and thread. Hem the 
edge of the turnover, making the hem nar- 
Tow. 

The size given here is for gentlemen. It 
may be reduced to No 7, 8 or 9 of ladies’ 
size, by casting on each needle a number 


This com- 


that may be divided by 10, to make the 
diamonds. 
Sanne 
Crocheted Nets for Horses’ Ears. 
LOU LYLE. 





With knitting cotton No 20, make a chain 
of forty-two stitches, miss six and make 
one t c in seventh chain, * make three ch, 
miss two, one t c in next st, repeat from 
Star to end of ch. There should be thirteen 
t cs on foundation ch, six ch, turn. 

One t c in first space of last row, * three 
ch, one t c in next space, repeat from star 
to end of row. Make twenty-six rows like 
this, which forms a long strip that reaches 
belween the ears. At end of last row, with- 
out breaking thread, ch sixty-nine st and 
Join to opposite corner, which forms foun- 
dation ch around the ear. Six ch, one t c 
on third ch from where it is joined, * ch 
three, make t c in third st, repeat from 
Star around the ch and across the end of 





the piece; join to center of six ch with 
an sc, six ch, and work as before. Each 
row is joined in same way. Make three 
meocre rows like last. 

5th row—Narrow opposite the center of 
chain by missing one space. 

6th row and every alternate one—Plain. 

7th row—Narrow one opposite the first 
narrowing, 

9th, 11th, 13th, 15th, 17th and 18th like 7th 
rew. 

19th row—Narrow 
22d t cs. 

20th row—Narrow four an even number 
of t cs apart. 

21ist row—Narrow every third t c. 

22d row—Plain. 

23d row—Narrow every t c, making about 
nine t cs all round. 

24th row—Narrow every t c. 

25th row—Narrow and bind off. 

Make other ear same way and join yarn 
at ccrner of long strip, and work a row 
arcund both ears and sides; make four 
rows like last, then join cotton in center 
of the three ch, with an sc. Raise the loop 
on hook loosely to the length of an inch, 
catch yarn and raise again; put needle un- 
der chain, catch yarn, draw thrc:ugh and 
raise that, catch cotton, draw through 
first two again, and draw through last two; 
repeat this three times in same place, put- 
ting needle under chain instead of through 
it. Ch two, miss one space, make shell] like 
preceding in next space, make three rows 
of these shells all around, then three rows 
to reach only across the back, making the 
back three rows deeper than the front, then 
a row of deep scallops around the whole, 
with a tassel on each scallop; also one on 
tip of each ear. 


to about the 8th and 





Table Cover in Cross Stitch. 





This pattern, designed expressly for our 
readers, is for a corner of a table cover. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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Pillows Can Be Washed—Feather pil-« 
lows need washing at least oncé a year, 
for they cannot be used constantly without 
accumulating dust and -dirt. Choose a 
bright, sunny day for the work, and a 
gentle breeze helps them to dry quickly. 
Fill a large tub half full of water that is 
almost boiling hot, and dissolve enough 
pearline in it to make a good suds. Put in 
one or two pillows (aceording to the size) 
and move them about, pushing them up 
and down and _rubbing them between the 
hands until they are clean. If one suds is 
not enough, usé two, rinse in clear warm 
water, wring as dry as possible and hang 
them on the line. When they are dry, shake 
them well to keep the feathers from stick- 
ing together and they will be as light and 
soft as new pillows.—[E. J. C. 


Juvenile Philosophy — Five-year-oid 
Leon, admiring little brother’s hair, said, 
“Mamma, no matter whether baby turns 
out a boy or a girl, let’s don’t ever cut his 
hair off. It is too pretty long.” Two-year- 
old Donnie, having repeated a previous of- 


fense, came to his mother with a con- 
fession, but added, “I don’t need you to 
*’pank me, ’cause I already ’panked my- 
self.”"—[E. M. 





“You should try to be a little more 
gentle, Reginald,’’ said the mother of an 
obstreperous six-years-old; “the Bible tells 
us that the meek.shall inherit the earth, 
you know.” “And what" good would the 
earth do me, even if I did inherit it?’ 
snorted that injured  spirit- wrathfully. 
“You’d either make me put it in the bank, 
or send it to the heathen, or divvy it up 
with Sister Sue, or lay it away and only use 
it on Sundays.” 

Wasted time.—Miss Topnot: Isn’t it too 
bad about this book? Miss Panhandle: 
Why, what’s the matter? Miss ~Topnot: 
Why, I didn’t discover until I had finished it 
that I had read it before. 





“Johnny, are your people going to take 
you with them on that trip across the 
ocean?” ‘“Yes’m.” “Aren’t you afraid?” 
“Nome. Ain’t afraid of nothin’. I’ve been 
vaccinated an’ baptized.” 





Mrs Timid: Did you ever find a man 
under the bed? Mrs Bluff: Yes; the night 
we thought there were burglars in the 
house, I found my husband there. 








TAM 
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A PHYSICIAN 


DROPS” Has Cured 


HUNDREDS OF MY PATIENTS. 


The above statement has just been received from Dr. C. A. Jackson the 
well-known Physician and Surgeon of Kearney, Neb. His letter, with others, 


is printed below: 


Kearney, Neb., March 20, 1899. 


Dear Sir:—I am a Physician and graduate of the University of Sweden, and have been in active prac- 
tice for more than 30 years, but I must confess that no remedy has so astonished me in its cures as your “5 


DROPS.” 


I have recommended it to hundreds of my patients who have been afflicted with Rheuma- 


tism and they inform me that they are cured. Kindly send me the “5 DROPS” as directed. 


Very truly yours, C. A. Jackson, M. D. 
Oxford, Chenango Co.,N. Y., March 20, 1899. 


Dear Sir:—I thought I Mery write a statement of my case and how I was when I commenced using 


your wonderful “5 DROPS.” Ih 


Rheumatism go bad I had to give up. My little girl had to comb my hair 


as I could not move my arms. I could not turn over in bed without my wife's help. Then I got the La Grippe 
and gave up hope of ever getting well. All the doctors I had didnot do me any good. Since I began taking 
your “5 DROPS” I have been getting better every day and though I could not work for four months I can 
now do my chores and tend to my stock without any help. ‘5 DROPS” is the best medicine I ever 
used or heard of, and I am thankful for what it has done for me. Yours very truly, 


Cuas. D. KENYON. 
Mr. S. H. Preston, of Cuba, Ill., writes us March 16th, 1899. 

Gentiemen: This is to certify that | have worked at blacksmithing for forty years. Am _ now sixty- 
four years of age. Thought I was past work. being all broken down with Kidney ‘Trouble, Neuralgia, 
Hay Fever and Asthma. Suffered intensely with pain almost constantly throughout my whole body. 
Took La Grippe which laid me up badly. I tried almost all kinds of remedies, but gradually grew worse 
until I tried °*5 DROPS.” Used your Inhaler also. In three weeks’ time I must say after using “5 
DROPS” I feel like a new man. Pain all gone, appetite improved wonderfully. I can sleep all right 
and am gaining strength right along. Am now working every dayin my shop. Success to your great pain 
remedy, 5 DROPS.” 

If you have not sufficient confidence after reading these letters to send for a large bottle, send 10 cents 
for a sample bottle, which contains sufficient medicine to convince you of its merits. This wonderful cura- 
tive gives almost instant relief and is a permanent cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dys- 
pepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness. Nervous 
and Nearalgic Headaches, Heart Weakness, Toothache, Earache, Croup, “La Grippe,” 
Malaria, Cree ing Numbness. Bronchitis and kindred diseases. 

“FIVE DROPS” is the name and dose. Large bottle (300 doses), $1.00. Six bottles $5.00. 25 cent 
sample bottle, prepaid by mail, 10 cents. Sold only by us and our agents. Agents appointed in 


new territory. 
SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











to patent good ideas_may_be secured by our 
aid. PATENT RECORD, Baltimore, Ma. 


MONEY 








Sample of wash- 


or PAID? 100 for Distributin core ny. 


ing fluid. Send 6c stamp. A. 








Exchanges. Immense stock for se 
Guaranteed first 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


02 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’ 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and pricesy 
nm. 


a for trial, 
class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free, 
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An Impulse. 


By Juanita. 


ITH a sigh of satisfaction 

Ralph Gordon laid aside the 

manuscript he had just fin- 

ished reading. It was the 

best piece of work he had 

ever done. His trained ear 
noted the smooth flow of language, the 
dramatie situations, the touches of humor, 
the subtle pathos of his picturing of the 
real life he had so intelligently studied. It 
not only represented his summer’s work, 
but on its sale depended the completion of 
his final college year. His was the familiar 
story of a father’s business failure and 
death with a son half through college. 
True, there was none dependent on young 
Gordon but himself, yet those who after 
years of gratified wishes have suddenly 
been thrown wholly on their own resources, 
know how difficult the burden of self sup- 
port, even, becomes, 

Gordon in “prep’’. school days, even, had 
been prominent in undergraduate publica- 
tions, and of late had written some clever 
magazine articles. But this was his master- 
piece. Upon it he had concentrated his 
every energy, his every ability—it seemed a 
part of himself and he was justly proud of 
the result. 

In the early summer he had gone far up in 
the country to a little town where memories 
of childish days guided him—memories of a 
week spent there with the mother who for 
the greater part of his life had been only 
amemory. There it seemed to him, could 
he find the best balm for his grief in the 
loss of the father who was his last home 
tie. Only a few weeks in the year, to be 
sure, were spent with him, but how those 
weeks would be missed, How little he had 
known the genial man! Nothing of his bus- 
iness perplexities had ever come to the 
son; nothing of the ceaseless, untiring 
struggle against -adverse circumstances— 
only the great shock that had come to the 
boy when the worn-out body had given up 
the fight and left nothing to show for the 
years of patient, honest toil. During those 
summer months spent out of doors in daily 
contact with the life of fields and woods, 
the simple way of living, his wounded spirit 
yielded to the healing influences and he 
was ready at last to face the problem of 
finishing his last university year. 
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His fa- | 


vorite lounging place was under a huge oak | 


in a stretch of rocky pasture, which follow- 
ed for several rods the road toward B. It 
was mostly rocks, flat white rocks, round, 
smooth ones, dull gray jagged rocks to 
which the lichens lovingly clung. Some way 
this pasture seemed to Gordon like a 
glimpse of the lives of many of those about. 
There were bits of grass between the rocks, 
and vivid green, too, and if in crossing you 
guided your steps aright, at the far end 
was the shade of the magnificent oak, 
where, among the ferns and checkerberry 
leaves the crystal waters of a small brook 
ran. But if with unheeding steps, with no 
eye for the tree at the end, a blind, drifting 
course was followed, it was simply stepping 
from stone to stone till the end was reach- 
ed—stony from beginning to end like the 
lives of so many of the men that passed 
each day. 

The mistress of the small cottage where 
he was boarding had for 20 or more years 
made a home for a childless relative whose 
quaint speeches and curious opinions of 
men and things brought back Gordon's old 
laugh and ministered healthy doses to his 
humorous senses. In many ways the story 
of the life of the younger woman dropped 
out till at last he had the entire story, the 
tale of the lover who had always had some- 
one dependent on him and who could not 
draw sufficient income from the barren 
acres he so faithfully tilled, to permit his 
thinking of altering his mode of life. How 
when after years of suffering his parents 
died, freeing him, the three orphaned chil- 
dren of his sister came to him and caused 
him again to take up his patient burden, 
and now, past 60 years of age, he was still 
toiling on with no prospect of change, no 
opportunity to follow out the promptings of 
his heart, whose walls from long silencing, 
had grown to be as adamant to all yearn- 
ings for self gratification. 

With the skill of the true artist Gordon 
had told the pathetic story, which, in its 
setting of descriptive bits of the surround- 
ing life, the humor of the garrulous old 
aunt, had formed such a tale as touches the 








reader and makes him give unconscious 
homage to its writer. Gordon had learned 
the supremacy truth has over fiction, and 
in the reality of the story lay its greatest 
power. As he sat in his room in town ad- 
dressing his manuscript to a prominent 
publishing house, he knew there could be 
but little doubt in regard to its acceptance. 
Just then his eye fell upon a letter on the 
floor. He picked it up and read again: 

Dear Ralph:—I am wondering if you will 
feel compelled to look for work this fall. 
I haven’t much to offer you in comparison 
t> what I should like to, but there is a fair 
place in the office you would fit into. If you 
have nothing better in view, for your 
father’s sake — come. Most cordially, ——. 
The signature was that of a firm friend of 
his father’s, whose life was centered in his 
business, 

Gordon compared the hustling, bustling, 
grimy office with his cheery room at college 
and shuddered. Then hethought of the tender 
ministrations of the two kind souls in the 
country village, of the loving sympathy. for 
his grief, the kindly interest in his future. 
To profit by their sorrows, to lay bare to the 
world their lives, to have the public laugh 
and wonder and comment on them—-was 





it honorable? Was it manly? But it was 
his masterpiece, the revealing of the best 


of his talent. He might never again have 
the time to spend for another trial. Writ- 
ten when apart from the world he must of 
necessity mingle with, when the very depths 
of his nature were stirred—could he ever 
hope to rival it? 

But flashing to his memory came the 
picture of a slight figure. He knows every 
precise fold of the blue gown, he hears 
again the gentle voice that had said in part- 
ing, “Good-bye, my boy. In the busy days 
to come, stop once in a while and think of 
us for a moment in the home here, and re- 
member that our hearts will be with you.” 

He took the manuscript, gave it a linger- 
ing look of affertion, then tore it once, 
twice, a dozen times. Straightening his 
shoulders, he took his hat and started for 
the office of the noisy, bustling Iron Works. 


Brown Bread—One cup each of rye, Gra- 
ham and Indian, sifted together, with 1 
teaspoon saleratus, pinch of salt, 2-3 cup 
molasses, 1 cup either sour or butter milk, 
and 3 cups sweet milk. Steam 3% hours, 
bake % hour.—[The Farmer’s Wife. 
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CHARMING grandmother! 
What a pleasant influence in the house is a delight- 

ful old lady in good health! 
Mrs. MOLLIE BARBER, St. James, Mo., writes: 


“*T took 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound during change of 


life, and have passed through that 
I suffered for 
years with falling of the womb and 
At times could 
hardly stand on my feet, also had 
I tried several good 


critical period safely. 
female weakness. 


leucorrhcea, 





HEALTHFUL 
OLD AGE 








doctors, but instead of getting better, grew worse all the 
time. A friend advised me to try Mrs. Pinkham's Compound. 
I did so and after taking six bottles, was cured of both 


leucorrhoeea and falling of womb. 
health and feel very grateful for 






















I am now enjoying good 


the good your medicine has 
done me. I would recommend 
it to all women suffering eas I 
was.” 

Mrs. N. E. Lacey, 
Pearl, La., writes: 
) ‘Ihave hadleucorrhea 
Mii for about twenty years, 
falling of womb by spells 
mjfor ten years, and my 
bladder was affected, had 
backache a great deal. 
I tried a number of 
doctors. They would re- 
lieve me for a little 
while, then I would be 
worse than ever. [. 
then thought I would 
try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, 
Eleven bottles of Com- 
pound and one box of 
Liver Pills cured me 
and I am now sound 


and well. It helped me through the change of life period. I 


am fifty-five years old.” 


The women of advancea years who are healthy and happy 
are invariably those who have known how to secure help 


when they needed it. 


Mrs. Pinkham will advise any woman 


free of charge who writes about her health. Her address is 


Lynn, Mass. 








IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain biocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
Designs for all classes. 
= delivered everywhere 
Write for full and free informa- 
gy tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CO., Cherry St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


MONUMENTS 














UU AUST 


HAVE YOU Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper 

Colored Spots, Aches, Old_ Sores, 
Ulcers in mouth, Hair-Falling? Write COOK 
REMEDY CoO., 1900 Masonic Teuapte, Chi- 
cago, IIL, for proofs of cures. Capital, 8 ’ e 
Worst cases cured 15 to 35 days; 100-pg. book free. 
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BEST FOR THE SICK. 


Nurses and Doctors are Now Prescribing Paine’s Celery Compound. 


Every woman is said to SIN 
make a good nurse. , a MY) 
The opportunity to try is ae WSN ) \ 
Sv ‘ ' 












certainly forced on every 
woman at some time in her 
life, and when the time 
comes and sickness enters 
her home, she should know 
exactly what to do. She 
can follow no better advice 
than the expert counsel of 
physicians and trained 
nurses who every day see 
before their eyes the won- 
derful results of Paine’s 
celery compound among 
their sick, debilitated and 
nervously exhausted pa- 
tients. 

Paine’s celery compound 
is the only spring medicine 
that has the confidence of, 
and is used and prescribed 






\ 
\ 
] i ‘ it 






by, nurses and physicians. y = VG, 
For years they have seen Yee C S\) 

patients under their care \ ANG; A aS =\ = 

rapidly recover health and A fi to ; 0% SP 


vigor from the use of this 
wonderful restorative. 

Miss Cora Smith, whose 
portrait is given here, tells 
of her experience with this J ee 
great spring remedy. Miss : 3 : Ses Ee 
Smith is a graduate of the . J eee 
Northwestern _ hospital a, piece 
school for nurses at Min- : 4 fee 
neapolis. She writes: = - Heaney 

“During the past five soso: ees 
years I have found that 
where the system was run 
down, nothing was so good 
as Paine’s celery com- 
pound. The doctors have 
often prescribed it to pa- 
tients under my charge, 
and I have noted the very 
satisfactory results. I am 
glad to recommend it to 
my friends.” 

Miss Georgiana Dean, 
who is a graduated nurse 
from the Frances Willard 
national temperance hos- 
pital of Chicago, says: 

“In my experience as 
trained nurse I have often 
observed that where a pa- 
tient has been very weak, 
Paine’s celery compound 
has quickly returned him 
to his wonted vigor, when- 
ever the physician has pre- 
scribed it.’’ 

_ Paine’s celery compound 
is now the only _ spring 
remedy demanded by 
thoughtful men and wom- 
en. It has pushed aside 
the countless unscientific, 
catch-penny preparations 0 eps 
that have no _ standing 
among reputable. physi- 


cians and nurses. No other 7 
remedy has so wonderful a ZZ 
ee 

















record for effectively and 
lastingly curing those dis- 
eases that result from de- 
ranged nerves and impure 
blood. It has displaced all 
other spring remedies, in 
the opinions of the best 
Class of druggists and phy- 
Siclans and the great mass 


: sli fiji, [b 
of intelligent people who — V/C7/ ) 
— of a remedy by its i 
results more than by what LA F {\ 

: a EA Wal A 
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it claims for itself. 
a noseanete of letters ore been received , immediate relief and perfect cure effected , compound, in case after case, cures rheuma-~- 
pM De gi 0 Paine’s celery | by Paine’s celery compound. tism and kindred diseases, purifies the 
pave be a A mg ye ae and medical The best physicians openly endorse it. use | blood, regulates the stomach, liver, bowels 
walk of tis - n and women in every | it, recommend it and authorize the public | and kidneys, and rejuvenates the fagged- 

e, all telling one experience—the | use of their statements that Paine’s celery | out or diseased nervous system. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Work. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





We must work to live, 

Not body-life alone, but soul-life. 
If to our work ourselves we do not give, 

Our thoughts, our aspirations and 

whole life, 
Then days become a 
wound, 

The lightest hours are leaden at the core, 
And oftentimes we hear that awful sound— 

Time's ocean with its spirit-crushing roar. 

Healthy and Strong—To the prim young 
ladies who can dance and waltz all night, 
but never milk or do anything of the kind, 
I have in mind a young lady who can feed, 
harness and hitch a team and can drive as 
well as the average man. She worked in 
the fiéld during the rush in spring and fall. 
In this way she was able to save her father 
the expense of hiring help. As a result of 
this moderate exercise in the open air she is 
one of the healthiest and strongest girls 
you ever saw. She has always been care- 
ful not to attempt anything beyond her 
strength, and so has never injured her 
body as some women do when they work 
outside.—[Fresh Air Crank. 


our 


torture, moments 








Searching for Flowers—Our school chil- 
dren all about us are interested to see how 
many varieties of wild flowers they can 
find, naming and setting down the date of 
finding them. I found about half a dozen 
in March and 22 in April last year. It is 
good to be out of doors and interesting to 
be searching for flowers. Many new ones 
never seen or noticed before may be found. 
A botany will be handy and some study 
needed to get the names and variety right. 
[Redaer, Massachusetts. 





Asked and Answered—We have a letter 
awaiting address of Farmer’s Daughter. 

My husband sells clothing and I have 
quantities of sample pieces. It seems a 
pity not to use them, but I am so lacking 
in ingenuity that I do not know what to do 
with them. They are all new, thick cloth, 
some light and some dark, but of course 
no bright colors. Some of the pieces are 
bound and 6 by 8 in, while many are small- 
er, but I have enough of the 6 by 8 pieces 
to cover the floor of a large room.—[Clytie. 

Grandma, we can’t use your pencil 
sketches of quilts; send samples. “A Farm- 
er,” Box 31, Unadilla Center, N Y, wants 
some Marylander to tell him where he can 
firtd short, mild winters in that state. Will 
Wizard, we are forming a photographers’ 
circle. 





Mean—Confirmed Bachelor, I have seen 
men who were mean, but I never yet have 
seen one so mean that he begrudged his 
wife the small privilege of signing papers 
when he told her to, for it is a ‘notorious 
fact’ that most women sign what their 
husbands wish them to. And a woman, 
also, if single, “is considered competent to 
manage” her own property and of willing 
it where she wants to upon her death. But 
if marriel, no matter how much she may 
take into the partnership, nor how much 
she may help to earn, she has, in most 
cases, but little say when alive, and when 
she dies she cannot will one cent away, 
not even to her own children. But if her 
husband dies first, she gets one-half or 
one-third and the remainder goes where 
he wants it to. And yet with all this in his 
favor, some men would have more.— 
[Betups. ° 





The Homely Girl—Never mind, Homely 
Girl, if the pretty girls receive greater at- 
tention. Go right along doing your best 
every day to act rightly and to help some 
one over the rough places. You may be 
certain by so doing you are on the road to 
great happiness.—[Peter Winkle. 

One of the Homely Girls speaks the 
truth about kindness being shown to the 
pretty girls. When a child I used to dread 
going to a new school because of the unkind 
things sure to be said about me. How 
often I have heard people whisper unkind 
remarks about my looks until I would 
rather stay at home than go where unkind 
things would be said.—[Sunbeam, 

I have seen persons of both sexes that at 
first sight were nice looking. As you got 
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better acquainted and associated with 
them every day, saw their weaknesses, 
selfishness and greed they lost all their at- 
tractions, and you saw instead of beauty 
their true character portrayed. On the 
other hand, for instance, I lived with a 
family one year. Certain members of same 
I thought far from being pretty—and this 
is putting it mild. Others were better 
looking, yet at the end of the year those 
that I first considered homely were very 
good looking. Don’t stop and think of your 
looks, but be pleasant, obliging, keep your 
mouth shut if you have nothing to say, 
yet don’t be “glum.” “Silence is golden.” 
Be clever; listen to what is said to you if 
it is worth listening to and methinks you 
will command the respect of all that are 
blessed with good sense.—[No 1 of 46. 





Lovable Elderly Person—All old people 
were young once. They had their day of 
love dreams and good times. These have 
gone by and other things have occupied 
their attention. When age comes upon us 
we must not expect too much from others, 
for younger people have their cares and 
troubles, and often pass by their elders 
forgetting to notice them, although their 
hearts are full of kindly feeling for them. 
In very few homes a lovable elderly per- 
son is unwelcome, so many things they can 
do for others, if nothing more than sympa- 
thize with the young in joy or sorrow.— 
[Aunt Mollie. 





Interesting Animals—I was an eaves- 
dropper to the following, though not un- 
willingly, for boys are, I think, the most in- 
teresting animals, and I love to discover 
their thoughts: “Say, Jack,’’ Willie was 
saying, “‘which d’ye like best, yer ma er 
yer pa?” “Both,” said Johnny, ‘“w’y?” 
“O, I wuz jus’ thinkin’. But w’ich one 
would ye want to die, ye know?” ‘“W’y, 
none of ’em, of course, ye gauzlin’!” ‘Well, 
s’pose one’s got to.’ ‘*“‘Um-m-m, I don’ 








Women get used to being sick. They 
come to consider back-ache, head-ache, 
side-ache, dragging, dreary, bearing- 
down feeling, hot flashes and nervous 





. 


rt and parcel of their 
hey get used to being 
They forget that 
else. If they 
and stay there 


irritability as a 
womanhood. 
half dead all the time. 
they ever were anythin 
don’t have to go to 
they don’t try to get well. 

Nine-tenths of all the sickness of 
women is due to some derangement or 
disease of the organs distinctly feminine. 
All such sickness can be cured—is cured 
every day by 


DR. PIERCE’S 
FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION : 


It Makes Weak Women Strong, 
And Sick Women Well. 


It acts directly on the organs affected 
and is at the same time a general tonic 
for the whole system. It cures female 
complaint right in the privacy of home, 
It makes unnecessary the disa able 
questioning, examinations and local 
treatment so universally insisted upon 
by doctors, and so abhorrent to every 
modest woman. 





. S. Everritt, of Hagerman, Washington Co., 
Florida, writes: .‘‘ For five years my wife was in 
an almost helpless condition, sutferin from 
female weakness. Last September I decided to 


oy Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and 
his ‘ Favorite Prescription.’ I am now a happy 
man, whereas I thought for four years that I 
would be left in this unfriendly world without a 
com —. De. eee a = truly 
wo: a thousan mes the money t cost 
oy every suffering woman in the world ‘should 


“- 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have-children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 


WHEEL CHAIRS, ALL KINDS 


For Invalids and Cripples. 


Built [on new and practical methods at 
moderate prices. 


Full Particulars on Application. P 


RecliningChairs 
For Library 











position 
for comfort 


Write us for free illustrated Catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 


STEVENS CHAIR CO., 
203 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Gold Plated Chatelaine 


EEE; 


Your choice of this beautiful 
gold plated Chatelaine, ora gold 
filled ring, for selling 20 of our 


LADIES’ GOLD 
PLATED BEAUTY PINS 


AT & GENTS EACH. 
(Regular price 10 cents.) 


. ; No Money Required In Advance 


t Just send us your name and ad- 
dress, saying you will sell the 
pins or return them, and we will 
mail them at once, on receipt of 
M) your letter. Everybody needs 
ite, Several of these pins. You can 
sell them in a few minutes at & 
cents each. Send today—don’s 
wait. 
LADIES PIN CO. 
862 Schiller Building,Chicago 
A YEAR. $75 MORTHLY. 
STRAIGHT OUT SALARY. 


ALARY == 
90 

































‘a = HO MORE NOLESSSALARY 


Several trustworthy gentlemen or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our business in their own and nearby 
counties, It is mainly office work conducted at home. 
Salary straight $900 a zon and expenses— 
definite, bonafide, no commissibn, easy to understand. 
compelled to secure 


Six years in business find us 
COMPETENT, RELIABLE MANAGERS 
to hanide our rapidly growing trade. References 


Encloss self-addressed stamped envelope. z 
The Dominion Company, Dept. 4 8 Chicago. TL: 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY 


And Home Decoration 


By JosEPH H. BaTTy, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
~~ A complete as well as authentic work on taxidermy 








in detail full directions for collecting and 
moun = birds, sage fish, insects, and general 
objects of natural history. illustrations. Cloth. 12mo. 
Postpaid. $1.50 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
OBANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yorks 





know; but I wouldn’t want my mother to 
die first, though, you bet, ’cause ma she 
don’ never give it to a feller like pa does. 
W’en I don’ do zide ought to, ma she jus’ 
hugs an’ kisses me an’ cries about it, an’ll 
make a feller feel like he wanted some- 
body to kick him. But pa he jus’ licks the 
stuffin’ out o’ me, an’ then I don’ feel sorry 
a bit, ’cause he’s got it all back at me by 
lickin’ me, an’ so we’re quits, see? He 
called me in the other day ’cause I went 
skatin’ we’n he tole me not to. A feller’s 
father ought to know better’n to tell him 
not to go skatin’ we’n all the other kids is 
on the ice.’’—[Ida Von Burren, 





Appreciative Men—Ethel May, I like 
your talk. I married a girl that can tell 
the same story as you. I would tell the 
Tablers something. The farmer that makes 
us sod turners hustle in this country 
is a woman farmer. We will jump 
from morning till night if we keep up with 
her. Some of you near-sighted, slab-sided, 
weak-minded Tablers, look around you and 
behold the woman that is your equal, and 
more, too.—[Silas Q. Croker. 

To make light of woman is to do violence 
to our own nature. Woman is man’s an- 
gel. She is the embodiment of things good 
and pure, true and beautiful. When we 
think of our mother, our sisters, is there 
anything more beautiful or noble or better 
in this world? Nothing but a wife is like 
unto them. No man has complete happi- 
ness in himself; he is not complete without 
a wife. I will not say a good wife, for I be- 
lieve that good husbands make good wives. 
[F. C. Booth. 


Should or Not—The good people who 
“talk around the Table” have said so much 
about what a farmer’s wife should do and 
snould not do that I am going to tell what 
one farmer’s wife does, whether she should 
or not. We have a large house and farm 
and keep from two to four hired men all 
the time. Generally I do not keep a kitch- 
en girl. The washing and ironing I hire 
done outside the house. I have a nice 
team for my own use, also a first grade 
“bike.” To have a 12 o’clock dinner (which 
I always do), wash the dishes, ride from 
15 to 25 miles on my wheel and have sup- 
per ready at 6.30 is nothing unusual for 
me.—[ Unknown. 





Whole Man—Clem, it is better to be too 
particular in anything so serious as mar- 
riage than not to be particular enough. I 
am to-day thankful I said no instead of 
yes to Sandy. If God intended man to 
smoke I think he would have made him 
with a chimney. Would you marry a wom- 
an who smokes? I look not for perfection 
in any one, well knowing I would not find 
it. Iam not perfection myself. Half a loaf 
of bread is better than no bread, and some 
think butterine better than no butter; but 
when it comes to man, he must be a whole 
man, not an _ imitation.—[Old-Fashioned 
Girl. 


Crusty Dyspeptics—Those bachelors are 
a lot of old crusty dyspeptics (no, thank 
you, they never eat cake, unless the B of 
Cresco is an exception). They set their 
ideals so high in their minds and when they 
find one a thousand times too good, they 
Con’t know it, and don't know how to ap- 
preciate one if they get one. Artistic, mu- 
sical, good cook and dear knows how many 
children (any mother is musical—she must 
be in order to keep up her spirits). Any 
woman can meet the requirements if she 
has a loving husband who comes into the 
house with a smile on his face, even if din- 
ner is late, and sits down and eats what he 
likes and what he doesn’t like quietly lets 
alone. And when she asks him for a dol- 
lar gives her two,and asks if that is enough, 
anddoes not say, “Where is that dollarI gave 
you two weeks ago?’ And when she needs 
water, don’t wait for her to poke the pail 
urder your nose. I could mention a thou- 
sand little things that make a wife the 
happiest being on earth, and she will al- 
Ways welcome you with a smile, and will 
kave a step that is elastic, and her dispo- 
sition will be cheerful and happy. And 
what would not a woman do for such a 
man?—[Ten Years’ Experience. 





By all means let us have a federation of 
the letter circles, as suggested by Moccasin 
Bill.—[Fairland. . 

Can anyone tell me how to make pastry 
with lard instead of butter? I do not want 
puff paste.—[Mrs J. T. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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FULL SIZE. 











Maine Case. 


ment is found in the following: 


W. C. Gipson, Commander, U.S. N. 


Hobson Movement. 


ing of the Merrimac. They are open face, 


than delighted. 


rate timekeepers. 


Place it with a new one. 


These watches are made with 10-carat gold-filled center. 
back and the bezel (the rim encircling the crystal) are made from 
steel recovered by the United States Government from the 
Battleship MAINE, which was sunk in Havana Harbor February 15, 1898. 
made especially for us by the W. F. Doll Mfg. Co., who purchased from the U.S. Government 
all of the steel saved from the wreck of the Maine. 
“U.S. NAVY YARD. New York, February 11, 1899. This is 
to certify that the U. §. Government through their representative at the New York Navy Yard 
has delivered to the W. F. Doll Manufacturing Company, New York, the Steel recovered from 
the wreck of the Battleship MAINE (about 1200 lbs.), being the entire amount of Steel saved 
In Charge General Delivery of Stores.’’ 


The steel used in the manufacture of these watches 2as 
treated, giving to the case the rich color of gun metal which s o fashionable just at 
The movements are in perfect order and are guaranteed finely nade, durable an 
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HOBSON 





Lapies’ Watcu. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN 


WAR 


SOUVENIR. 


The 


The cases are 


Proof of the genuineness of this state- 


The watches are fitted with stem wind and stem 
set special American movement, marked Hob- 
son, June 3, 1898, commemorating the sink- 
and taken altogether make up-one of the most 
attractive watches which we have ever seen. 


Everyone who has seen them has been more 
een chemically 
resent. 
accu- 


The manufacturers agree that if with fair usage, this watch fails to keep 
good time, they will upon its return to us within one year from date of sale, repair or re- 





Unique, 
Valuable. 


The fortunate 
possessor of this 


“7 
watch will not S27 
only be sure of li 23 tX% 
owning a _ first- 


C1 #73 Wardour fo Med Zp 


class timepiece, 
but can also rest 
secure in haying a 
practicable and 
lasting souvenir, 
a perpetual re- 
minder of the 
glories achieved 
by our American 
Sailors and Sol- 
@liers. It would 
be safe to say that 
within afew years 
these watches, 
practicable souve- 
nirs as they are, 
will be worth 
many times the 
amount now 
asked for them. 
They will doubt- 
less be handed 
down from father 
to son for many 
generations, and 
the history of the 
wrecking of the 
Maine and how it 
was remembered 
by Dewey and 








Wee J 
940 ae Che, 
@ef AS, S73 








other heroes and 


prize these watches more than the preceding. 


NUMBER LIMITE Remember the number 

2 Of watches manufac- 
tured and sold will necessarily be limited, as 
only about 1200 Ibs. of steel were recovered from 
the Maine. Those securing one will be fortunate 


indeed... 

FOR 1 We will send the Hobson Special 
Ladies’ Watch, charges prepaid, to- 

gether with a guarantee for one year, as stated 

above, for only #10,or we will send the same 

watch in beautiful plush case, prepaid for $11. 


PRESENTED pow?ecc.ns suiiseniptions tour 


new yearly subscriptions to our 








the sinking of the Merrimac will be told and retold many times over, and each generation will 


HOW YOU CAN SECURE ONE 


journal (other than the sender’s own) at $1 per 

year, each such subscriber to also receive free a 

copy of our 1899 Year Book and Almanac. For 

two more (or 21 altogether) such subscribers, we 
will send the watch in a beautiful plush case. 

4 DOW To those who have not the money 

s to pay in full for the watch, at 

resent, we will send the watch, charges prepaid, 


or @4 cash down, with payments of $1 per 
month until the watch is yaid forinfull. Those 





desiring to avail themselves of this proposition 


will receive full particulars upon application. ; 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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[30] 
A Minnesota Farm Home. 


The accompanying illustration represents 
the comfortable farm home of Emil Gull 
in Rice Co, Minn. The residence stands 
on a farm of 130 acres of the very best 



















MR GULL’S HOME. 


agricultural lands in the state. The house 
is protected from the bleak winds by three 
acres of timber. The farm is 43 miles from 
St Paul and Minneapolis. Mr Gull is a 
young man, unmarried, and his parents live 
with him. Success in farming has induced 
him to continue in this line of work. Among 
other farm buildings is a barn 52 by 87 
ft and 25 ft high. This holds 70 head of 
cattle and 10 horses. All the feed is placed 
on the second floor. Near the barn is a deep 
well with a large windmill and reservoir 
from which water is distributed to the 
house and other farm buildings. The reser- 
voir is made like a root cellar with stone 
and brick wall cemented on the inside. Up 
to date it has never frozen. The house 
was planned to give the most room with 
the least expense, and to be specially 
adapted to farm purposes. 





Letter Circle News. 

Several special circles are forming and 
new names will be welcomed at any time 
to complete either of these or start still 
another of the same kind, Musicians’ let- 
ter circle No 1 is already in existence and 
nearly enough names have been secured 
for No 2. There are one or two high school 
circles already, and another is about com- 
pleted. A photographers’ circle is forming. 
A few names have come in fur Master 
Briggs’s circle of amateur journalists, and 
more will be welcomed. The grange circle 
is gathering recruits from day to day and 
will be ready to start soon. There is no 
shorthand circle yet. One may be started 
at anytime. One name has been received for 
a circle of electricians. Any reader who de- 
sires to join a regular or special circle of 
any kind may do so atany time by sending 
10c with name and address, and his or her 
age, and specifying what sort of circle is 
wanted. If some special circle fails of 
enough names the applicants are placed in 
a regular circle. Any person may join as 
many circles as he or she pleases, by send- 
ing 10c for membership in each. 

A dime has been received from a boy in 
Hill City, Kan, without name or address. 
Please send them, mentioning this para- 
graph and giving age. 

Favorable reports have been received from 
members of Circles 5, 14, 16, 32, 39, 46, and 
musicians’ circle No 1. Delay is reported 
in Circles 23, 29 and 42, Who is to blame? 
In reply to Georgia, send your dime to our 
publication office which is nearest your 
home. 

The letters of “Circle 46 started Nov 10 
and made the first heat in 61 days, the sec- 
ond in 66, and are now enroute. No 8 
started (by request) a second batch to 
follow the first about 30 days behind. Our 
circle takes in New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, Pennsylvania, [llinois, Ohio, 
Virginia, South Carolina, California 
and Illinois again, in order 
named. Our speed is good, in fact 
we run the machine under full steam 
at high pressure. If we do not burst the 
boiler trying to do too much, we shall ac- 
complish something. The letters are for the 
most part very interesting, stilla few mem- 
bers are inclined to tell how nice the letters 
are, and leave the rest to make the circle 
interesting. This is not fair. Those that 
this fits will please take it as it is meant, 
that is, kindly, and try to “ante up” a 
bit. Snapshots have been sent out by 
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Women in ¢ 
+ Business 













Business men often 
express the opinion that 
Zoe there is one thing which 
Mi will prevent women from 
completely filling: man's 
place in the business, 
world — they can't be de- 
pendedjupon “because: they 
are sick’ too often. It is true:that many ~ 4 
women are compelled gto%look forward to times 
when they are unable to7attend }to social or 
business duties. « Theirsappearance ’ plainly in 
dicates their condition* and they are reluctant! 






















‘to be seen, even by their 


friends. Read what, 


\8 business woman says to such sufferers; 


Mrs. C. W. Mansfield, 58 Farrar Street, Detroit, Mich., says: 
“A complication of female ailments kept me awake nights and 
wore me out. Il could get no relieffrom medicine and hope was slip- 


~ away from me 


r. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
torest at night for the first time in months. 


A young lady in my employ gave me a box of 


I took them and was able 
1 bought mors and —" 


cured me as they also cured several other people to my knowledge. 
think that if you should ask any of the druggists of Detroit, who are 
the best buyers of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills they would say the 
young women. These pillscertainly build up the nervous system and 
many & young woman owes her life to them. 

“Asa business woman I am pleased torecommend them asthey did 


more for me than any 
Pills for Pale People cre 


hysician and I can give Dr. Williams’ Pink 
t for my general good health to-day.” 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are for 


Sale by all drug 
on receipt of 


$2.50, by the 
Schenectady, N.Y. «> Our new book, PLAIN TALKS 


_To Women, sent 





ists, or will be sent, postpaid, 
price, 50 cents per box; six boxes, 
Dr. Williams Medicine Company, 


S on request, 
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BYP | 
INS 


New, complete, ready to ride. Agents Wanted. Others $17.50 
to $35.00, cash or time. Sent on approval. 


OLD ON TIME. =: 
® Bicycle sun- 


dries Sheep, Get our 
AMERICAN 


Guaranteed one year. 
Beautiful 


rices before buying. Write quick. 


MAC E CO., Dept. 200, Flint, Mich. 








members, five photos sent around, and 
more promised. We are, up-to-date, a very 
good-looking crowd. All work, or plan to, 
for their living and are not ashamed of the 
fact. This is a ‘“‘make do” for a report 
— the secretary gets on deck.—[No 1 
of 46. 


Pieplant Pie—Pie crust for three covered 
pies: One cup lard, 3 cups flour, % tea- 
spoon salt, nearly 1 cup very cold water 
(some flour requires less water). When 
the pieplant is young and tender, do not 
remove the skin. Wash and wipe each 
stock carefully, and cut into half-inch 
pieces; with 1 cup sugar, mix 1 tablespoon 
flour, sprinkle half the sugar over bottom 
« ust, nearly fill crust with the prepared 
pieplant, sprinkle rest of sugar over the 
top, add a few bits of butter and a little 
grated nutmeg. Put on top crust, pressing 
edges firmly together, and bake 45 minutes 
in a slow oven.—[Cora C. Waugh. 








Rice Snowballs—Boil or steam the rice, 


always adding a little salt. Do not stir 
when cooking. When done, wet a small cup 
in cold water, fill half full with rice, turn 
into a saucer, place teaspoon of jam or 
jelly on top, preferably currant or cran- 
berry jelly. Serve with thin custard, or 
with cream and sugar. They look pretty, 
are good and easily made.—[Emma Clear- 
waters. 


White Cake, Loaf or Layer—One and 


one-half cups sugar, % cup butter, % cup 
milk, whites 3 eggs, 2 cups flour, 2 level 
teaspoons baking powder, flavor with 
lemon, If baked in layers, use the follow- 





ing filling: Two cups sugar, 2-3 cup milk, 
% cup of butt r, boil until thick.—[C. C. W. 





Salted Crackers—Butter the tops of the 
crackers and sprinkle generously with salt. 
Set into the oven until §uffed up light and 
slightly browned. Eat hot.—[Klara Kooke. 





Cream Almond Cake: One-half cup but- 
ter, 1 cup powdered sugar, whites 4 eggs, 2 
cups flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, % 
cup milk and % teaspoon almond flavor- 
ing. Cream the butter, add’the sugar grad- 
ually, cream thoroughly, sift flour and bak- 
ing powder together, add milk and flour al- 
ternately, add flavor, cut in stiff whites. 
Bake in two layers.—[Springfield Cooking 
School. 

Hickory Nut Cake: One-half cup butter, 
2 cups flour, 1% cups sugar, % cup water, 
whites 4 eggs, 1 cup hickory nut kernels, 1 
teaspoon baking powder. Beat the butter 
and sugar to a cream, then add the water 
and flour, stir until smooth; add % the well- 
beaten whites, then the nuts, then the re- 
mainder of the whites and the baking pow- 
der. Pour into square flat pans lined with 
buttered paper to the depth of 3 inches and 
bake in a moderate oven for 45 minutes. 
{Mrs Rorer. 

Cocoa Cake: One cup flour, in which mix 
2-3 cup cocoa or less and % teaspoon cream 
tartar. In 1 cup sugar, work % cup butter, 
2 eggs, % cup milk, in which dissolve % tea- 
spoon soda. Bake in two thin loaves and 
put together with white icing.—[Mrs Rude. 

ME St ae 

Lime water will take grease spots off 
from the kitchen table if it is left to stand 
on them half or three-quarters of an hour. 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {© CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid. 

Full directions, quantity of ma required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 

Order patterns by their numbers, Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give beth Age and Breast Measure for misses and 


children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 












































7646—Ladies’ Tucked or Corded 
Shirt Waist. 


32, 34, 36, 33 and 40-inch bust 


7647—Girls’ Pinafore Waist 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 


SSS 


SS 


7657—Ladies? Waist. 

7530—Ladies’ Skirt. 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40-inch bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28. 30-inch waist. 


re my 


SS 


SV 
SSS 
SSS SSS 
SS 


WG . 
NSS SSS SS 
SS SS 
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SN 


ASS 
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7642—Ladies? Overskirt Drapery. 
22, 26 and 30-inch waist. “ 


mee 


2—Ladies’ Six Gored Skirt. 
26, 28 and 30-inch waist, 





7220—Childs’ Wrapper, or Nightie. 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years, 





es | 
7639—Ladies’ Box-plaited Shirt Wais 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust 
ad \i 


7436—Girls’ Eton Suit. 
7364-—Girls’ Shirt Watst. 


_ 7424—Girls’ Blouse Costume. 7295—Boys? Suit. 9645—Misses’ sige Waist. Skirt and Jacket—6, 8, 10, 12 years, 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 year, 4 and 6 years. ~ 42, 14, 16 years. Waist—6, 8, 10, 12 years. 





' “4 WINNER”’ 
TOP BUGGY 


$35.00 


Thoroughly good. Fully guaranteed. No 
better one retails for $60. Such a price 
with quay = only possibie under our 
plan of business. 
We sell you direct from our Factory 
At Wholesale Prices. 
Surriecs, Phactens, Buggies, Spring W ag- 
onsand Road W ageone. Our vehicles excel 
quality of stock, material, workmanship, fin- 
ish and style. Femake every*vehicle we 
advertise. In Single and Double Harness 
everything you could wish. An excellent single 
Harness as low as 64.80.  Lilustrated cata- 
logue sent free. All prices marked in piain 
figures. Writeatonce. Address, 


EDWARD W. WALKER CARRAGE CO. 
33 Eighth st. GOSHEN, INDIANA. 












tasers BS Can we Save 





easel ae You Money 
A NY CRIN on a saddle, harness 
oman or vehicle? 


Because we have no agents. & 


Can we really doit? Wesay yes. Can we prove it without 
cost to you!’ Wecan. How? We will ship you s harness, sad- 
dle, or vehicle, without you sending a single cent, aud let you look 
it over at your freight house and if you don’t find we have given 
you the biggest bargain you ever saw or heard of return the 

oods to us at our expense. e give with each vehicle s 
S Fear jron-clad guarantee —_ you against poor 
inaterial and workmanship, Our vehbicie catalogue describes the 
largest line of buggies, road wagons, phactons, surries, 
spring and farm wagons, carts, harnesses and sad- 

lea ever shown ir one book. It’sfree. Send fort 


t. 
Marvia Smith Co. 55-59 N. Jetierson St. X12 Chicago, lil. 


THE 


FORCING 


BOOK 


By Prov. L. H. BAILEY. Is this work the author has 
complied tn handy form the creain of ali the available in- 
Tfurmauion on the subject of forcing vegetables under 
giass. I. addition to this, the experience of maeny Rese 
tical growers in different localities is furnished. Cloth, 
}12ino. Fostpaia, $1.00 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York 















IRON PIPE “a, 


ONE INCE BLACK 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


quality and appearance of vegetables, 
weight and plumpness of grain, are 
all produced by Potash. 


Potash, 


properly combined with Phosphoric Acid 
and Nitrogen, and liberally applied, will 
improve every soil and increase yield and 
quality of any crop. 

Write and get Free our pamphlets, which tell how to 
buy aaduse fertilizers with greatest economy and profit. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
03 Nassau St., New York. 


C= AND FLAVOR of fruits, size, 






PA 





SOUND ADVICE. 


**The Page Company, like its product, has the very 
highest reputation and we should ourselves put full 
faith in everything they say. Write them by all 
means.’’ Reply to inquirer in ‘‘Country Gentieman,’’ 
Feb. 23, 1899. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








LANSING WHEELBARROW CO. | 

88 Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
Send for catalogue of machine for 
fastening pickets or wire stays of 
any kind 





to any ok! fence or building new fence. 





With our Duptex Twister 
it can make 100 styles. and 

to 70 rods per day at a cost 
for the wire of 12 to 22c. 
per rod. First Premium and 


Gold Medal 


at Omaha Exposition. Piatn, 

Barbed, COILED SPRING WIKK, 

Farm and Ornamental Fence 
2 TO THE FARMER 
4 y at wholesale prices; chue wav 
eS SSS] ing the dealer's profit. Machine 
17 [wwe sent on Trial. Catalogue FREs. 
ul. WA KITSELMAN BROS. 
Le Whoa. Box 218 Ridgeville, ind. 
“i a 


3 —— 
a 











DRILLING 
Machines 


WEL 


Over70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 





Shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on silis With engines or horse powers, 
Strong. simpie and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate thero easily. Send for catalog. 


iT TO YOURSELF - 
toinvestigate carefully 
the claims of makers 

‘ore 

FECT \ purchasing 
L TO wire fence 
HOLDIT for yoursel?. 
— way Weinviteciosescrutiny 
* LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 
Adrian, Micb. 

















‘WILLIAMS BKOS., Ithaca, N. Y. 
HE Ri 


= +++ CYCLONE 
= FENCE MACHINE 
, Builds 100 RODS of strongest fence s day, 27 to 
60 inches high. 7 to 12 cables. fies to Build 
and Cheap.) Thousaadsin use. Fence material 
&t wholesale prices. Write for catalog. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO., HOLLY, MICH. 
Waukegan, f., Cl 


> 


























jeveland, Objo 
Toronto,Can. Melbourne,Australia. 
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Cidert No matter,it will 
less if you usea 


HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS 


| Hew Many Apples 






. and thecider wili be better, 


urer and will keep longer, 
’¢ buy untli you get our catalogue, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MP6. CO. 
$3 MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Unio. 











AND OUT- 





THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practtcal manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 











WROUCHT IRON PIPE 


For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as new. 
Tested, Re-painted, Ré-threaded and couplings 
furnished. Ranging in lengths to 20 feet. 
Two cENTS Fer Foot. 
Write for free catalogue of merchandise for 
HOME, FARM and FIELD---from 
a ng ne A Meceivers’ sales. 
fing, Plumbing Material,Hardware,Clothing, 
Good tes and Sh y i 
bobo ae, At EE eee eee 


Chicago House Wrecking Co.”-% & Jron Sts. 





SONILILI4 





BARN PLANS some 


Iwo bundred and fifty-seven illustrations. A most valu- 
able work, full of ideas, hints, suggestions, plans, etc., for 
the construction of barns and outbuildings, :by practical 
writers. Chapters are devoted to the economic erection 


and use of barns, grain barns, house — cattle baras,. 


sheep barns, corn houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig- 
ens, granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters upon 
ird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
roofing, doors and fastenings, work shops, poultry houses, 
Manure sheds, barn yards, root pits, etc. Cloth, 12mo, 
Postpaid, Ws $1.50 
Catalogue Free of this and many otber publications, 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,NewYork. |. 
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Buy a Buggy. Direct |< 


‘ 
VS re 








from the factory. The price will be a revelation to you concerning 
carriage values, with profits of middlemen and dealers cut off. You 
wul pocket these profits. In buying a buggy, @ carriage or wagon, 
or apy kind of harness or horse accessories from our Catalogue, 
you have a larger stock to choose from than any dealer can carry. 
You order with safety because our broad guarantee goes with 
everything we sell. If dissatistied, send back your purchase and 
get your money, and we will pay the freight both ways. 
PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT 

We manufacture on a large scale and with every improvement for economy and excellent work. 
To the cost of manufacture we add one profit—thut is all you are charged. Before you spend your 
money study our catalogue and see what we offer you, and at what low prices. It is sent free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, C 
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No. 3034 Buggy. Price $37.25 
With Leather Quarter Top. 






































“a” Grade, $44 


Writeto-day. Usvalugue Free. 





Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. sav 
Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully lllustrated 2000 gm 
page Catuiogue showing latest styles in large variety,from a $10 cart to (/A 
the most stylish carnage. Prices in T 

every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atianta Ex 


lain figures. ' 
posi 
LLIANCE CABBIAGE OO., 217 Bast Court Street, Cin 
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PREFACED, BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook tor the Farmer or Manufac 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


Editor American Agriculturist of New” York, * 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. ~Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 








BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI. 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 
This book is the only complete, up-to-date 

epitome of this new and promising industry. 
It covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
inills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 
erience in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how to establish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experienee in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size none 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
age plates from magnificent photographs 
ken specially for this work), superbly 
rinted, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


























